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Hall Caine’s New Romance. 
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a fas Shae te co . . " 4f Mp 
By Hauu Caine, Author of * The Manxman,” ‘“ The Deemster,” “The Bondman, § 


**So much has been heard of 
hardly prepared for so remarkable 
with living figures, phases of life, 
action. 
creature. <. « « 


the soc al fabric, it is even greater when considered as a story, 


the book of the year. 


a performance as 


color, 
As great as ‘ The Christian’ undoubtedly is 


It is a permanent addition to English literature. 


I2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Che Christian.’ 


and incidents. 


above and beyond any popularity that is merely temporal.’’—Aoston Herald 


SECOND EDITION. 
Equality. 


By EpwarpD BELLAMY, author of “ Looking 
Backward,” ‘‘ Dr. Heidenhoff's Process,” 
etc. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.25. 


“It 1s a greater book than 
while it is more powerful; and the smoothness, 
the never-failing interest, the limpid clearness, 
and the simplicity of the argument, and the timeli- 
ness, will make it extremely popular Here is a 
book that every one will read and enjoy.” 


Ruston Herald. 

‘ ‘Equality’ will raise many discussions. The 
subject which Mr. Bellamy writes about is inex- 
haustible, and it has never-failing human inte- 


rest.’’—New York Times. 


It shows 
apparently 
. Alto- 


“Deserves praise for its completeness. 
the thought and work of years. It 
treats of every phase of the subject. 
gether praiseworthy and quite remarkable."’ 

—Cnateago Tribune. 


Peter the Great. 


By K. Wa.iszewskI, author of ‘The Ro- 
mance of an Empress” (Catherine II. of 
Russia). Translated by Lady Mary Loyd. 
Uniform edition. SmallSvo. Cloth, with 
portrait, $2 00, 


“One of the most interesting biographies of the 


historical kind we have read for a long time. . 
Intensely interesting because absolutely unique.” 
Lor don Daiiy Chront 


“It is a marvellous story—this of Peter the Great 
—and it has been told with great spirit by the au- 


‘Familiar Features of the} “* 


‘Looking Backward,’ | 


Roadside. 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS, author of 
milisr Flowers 
‘Familiar Trees and Their Leaves,” ete 


“Fa 







Mr, Hall Caine’s new story that one expects a good deal 


There is not a lay figure in the book; every man and woman is a living, bre 


of Field and Garden,” | 


Author. | 


With 130 [illustrations by the 
I2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

“One wh« . drives, or walks into the coun 
try will find this book an invaluable ami] inces 
sant source of elevating : sement It is 
enough to make any read an enthusiast in the 
special field of natural history which this book | 
exploits. Philadeiphia Press 

a 
Insect Life. 
By Joun Henry Comstock, Professor of 
Eotomology in Cornell University. With | 


Illustrations by ANNA BoTsFORD CoM- 
STOCK, member of the Society of Ameri 
















can Wood Eagravers. 12mo0. Cloth, ® &. 
ny one who will go through the work with 
fidelity will be rewarded by a knowledge of insect 
li which will ? f pleasure and of benefit t 
I t all seasor j il 
c o the days < we 
outside the great cities 
class which has yet appeared 
preas. 


Some Unrecognized Laws 
of Nature. 


An Inquiry into the Causes of Physical Phe- | . 


nomena, with Special Reference to Gravi- 


thor.’'"— London Saturday «eview. > : 
tation. By IGNaTivus SINGER and LEwis 
>. 
“A finished and artistic portrait of this extra- | H. Berens. Iliustrated. I2mo0. Cloth 
ordinary man... . A elaborate character | se 
sketch.’’—London Standard. $2.50 
For sale by all booksellers, woud! Ae sen 
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All these are knit together and made live 


athing, think 
considered as a portrayal of certa 
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It is bound to be very pop 
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Wayside Court 
By HaMLIN GARLAND, author 
“A Member of t 


et i2m 


vos 2 


Oftice,” 
* Jason Edwards,’ 
form edition, $1 25 


In these stories Mr. Garland 
graphic impressions of the West 
which has pathos and power ! 
and character to recommend 


wHticism vershadows 
fistinet] diferent in form a 
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Cloth, $1.00; paper, 5 


nger. By ALLEN Kal 
ng ry opens in Wales 
f iti local color I 
He nd and also in Wales 
isical life play a leading part 


A Colonial Free-Lance. 


book a notable addition to o 


New York 


ir fiction The 
f hie stirring tale ia laid for the most part tn « 
during the British occupancy 


Island Soun and on Martha's Vineyard 
certain that no one who has begun this 
and fascinating story will leave it unfinis! 


mail on receipt of price by the publishers 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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|} By C.C Hotcnktiss author of * In Detiance 
of the King * No. 22 flown and Coun- 
try Library. I2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper 
*) cents. 

The welcome given to ‘In Defiance of the King’ 
proves the growth of American appreciation of 
new American writers of genuine talent In this 

romance of the Revolution M Hotehkiss 
shows a power of sustained interest and a « 

nd of dramatic effects which will mak 
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CALiIFoRsIA, Belmont. (In the foothills near San 
Francisco ) A 
L ELMONT SCHOOL for Boys hopes to 

3 deserve the confidence of Eastern as well as of 
Western parents by surrounding its boys with asatimu 
lating an intellectual, spiritual, and physical !ife a8 is 
found in the best Eastern schools, and by offering a 
home which tn beauty of surroundings and fineness of 
climate for sustained work no Eastern school can 
hope toequal. It should give to its boys a healthful 
impulse towards good thinking and good living, and 
leave with them a heritage of pleasant and helpful 
memories, 

The catalogue, containing views of the school and a 
record of the colleges and technical schools entered 
by its graduates, will help to give an idea of its spirit 
and the wore * is doing 

T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mester. 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d St. 
Mtiinoysnerse SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. GEORGE A. CASWELL, Principal. 
DEL. AWARE, Dover. 
JILMIN GTOV CONFERENCE ACA- 
“ demy.—College-preparatory. The location of 
the school in a Capital secures exceptional advantages 
W. L Goopina, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Frankiin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day School a Girls will reopen 
September 24. 





__ District OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
*‘TUART SCHVUOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academie, Collegiate, and Optional Courses. Mode- 
rate terms. 
Special advantages for Post Graduates. 
Miss CL oe DIA STUART, Prine - 1 
ae and 1226 16th 8 St..N. W. 
District T OF Cont UMBIA, w asbiogton. 


LISS SCHOOL OF ELECTRICIT Y. 
The only institution teaching practical electrical 
engineering exclusively. Laboratory equipment ex 
cellent. Courses open Octobrr 1. 
Catalogue on application. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WEVY CHASE French and English 
School for Girls. Suburb of Washington. 
French the language of the house. Principal, 
Mile. L. M. BouLiGny. Assistant Principal, Miss C. 
PETTIGREW. P. O. mnneonian E, Washington, D. C. 
ILLINOIS, Bunker Hil 
UNKER HILL "MILITARY ACA- 
demy. Superior provision for Boys under 12. 
15th year under the same Superintendent. Complete 
and superior home and school. Prepares for any col- 
lege and for business. New gymnasium, 75x30 ft. Ad- 
dress for illustrated catalogue, Col. 8. L Stiver, Supt. 





_, , ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Avenue. 
IRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOVUL.—22D 
TJ year begins Sept. 22. For Young Ladies and Chil- 
dren. Prepares for College and gives species courses 
of study. Miss RepeccaS Rice, A.M, ’ Principal 
Miss Mary E. Begpy, A.M., 5 Principals. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1500-4 Title and Trust Building. 
YICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW, 
Law DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Two and three-year course. For further information, 
address the Secretary, E. E. BARRETT. 





INDIANA, Crawfordsville. 
JABASH COLLEGE. 

Sixty fifth year. Classical, Philosophical, and 
Sctentific Courses. Twenty in faculty. Highest stan- 
dard of scholarship. Fully equipped laboratories. 
Library contains 35,000 volumes. Expenses low. 
Scholarship aid. For catalogue, address Registrar. 

G. 8. BuRRoUGHS. LL.D , President. 

KENTUCRY, Pewee Valley (near Louisville). 

[/ ae RIDGE COLLEGE AND CON- 
servatory of Music.—Best advantages for youn 

ladies at lowest cost. Ample faculty in departments o 

Science, Literature, Music and Art. Location very 

high and healthful. 

G.B Perry, AM, Pres. H. U. GoopwIn (Grad. of N. E, 

Conserv atory also so Conservatory of Berlin), Director. 





MAINE, Yarmou 

ORTH VAR. YOUTH ACADEMY. 
Z Thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, 
Wellesley, and other lead'ng colleges. Delightful — 
tion. Terms moderate. _Rev. B P Snow, A. M., Pr 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for 97 4 year will begin September 

23,1 1897. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 

Seen _ Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associate Principal. 


MARY LAND, Baltimore 


( “ARNETT’S UN. 7VERSITY SCHOOL 








J opens Sept. 22. Number limited. A few boarders 
ceived. Address Prof GaRNetT, Woman's College. 





MARYLAND, St. George’s, near Baltimore. 
T. GEORGE'S SCHOOL in the High- 
lands. 22d year. Twenty boys. College or bust- 
ness, individual training Permanent home if desired. 
New building, extensive grounds, modern comforts, 
refinement, and kindness. $250 and $300. 
J.C. Kingar, A M., Principal. 





MARYLAND, Catonsviile. 


T. TIMOTH Y’S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens 8eptember . 1896. Prepares _ College. 
Heads of School: Miss M. (. CarTERr. Miss 8. R. C ARTER. 
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MassacuUSETTs, Belmont. 
HE BELMONT SCHOOL, 
Founded 1889. Incorporated 1897. 
An Episcopal Church Boarding School for Boys, pre- 
paratory for College or Scientific School. 
For terms, etc., address 
B. F. Harpina, A M , Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL of House- 
hold Arts, established by the late Mrs Mary He- 
MENWAY, under the name of Boston NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
CooKERY, will reopen Sept. = Adaress the Director, 
ss Amy Morris Homans, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean 
‘EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, , Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. 
Prepares for College, Scientific School, and Busi- 
ness. Individualinstruction Elementary classes. Non- 
sectarian. James S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHOSETTS, Danvers. 
I OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Making a reputation, not living on one. Address 
Henry N. DE NORMANDIE, Princ ipal. 
 MasSACHU SETTS Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes fer young boys. 
Home and outdoor life. F 8B. Knapp, 8. B. (ML. 2 ‘T) 


~~ MASSaCHUseTTs, Lexington. 
REPARATION for HARVARD COL- 
lege or Scientific Schoo!, adapted to a few boys of 
good character who do not fit into larger schools. For 
particulars, address GEORGE L. STOWELL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Roxbur ry. q 
YOXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Founded 
1645). There will be five vacancies in the first 
class and five inthe fifth for the senool year begin- 
ning September 20, 1897. 
Wwe. C. COLLAR, Head 1 Master. — 


_ MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 

LCHIGAN MILI TAR Y ACADEMY. 

—A Select Boarding School for Boys. 20th year. 
Location 30 miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed for 
beauty and healtbfulness The courses of study are 
so arranged as to fitfor active business pursuits and 
to give a thorough preparation for college. Special at- 
tention paid to practical drill in English work. Gradu 
ates receiving our diploma are admitted to the Univer. 
sity of Michigan and Cornell University without exa- 
mination. For catalogues, address 

Col J. SUMNER Rogers, Supertotendent. 


Missou TRI, | St. Louis, 1607-17 South C om pton Ave. 
(SHOP ROBERTSON HALL. (E?isco- 
pal.) This Boarding and Day School for Girls 

will open its  hiaeataal -third year, D. V., September 15, 

1897. Apply to SISTER Sv PERIOR. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Plymouth. ; 
L OLDERNESS SCHOOL.—This Schoo: 
aims tofurnish the maximum of advantage at the 
minimum of cost to boys preparing for College or Sei 
entific School. For catalogue, 5 gh to the Rev. T.ORIN 
WEBSTER. A.M, Rector. The . W. NILEs, 
President of Trustees. 


“New JERSEY, Short Hills. 
HECARTERET SCHOOL.— The Prin- 
cipals receive 16 boysin their private families, 
Gymnasium. Large grounds. Special facilities for in- 
dividual work. College preparation. yeti | 
_ ALFRED C COLBURN ARNOLD, Joun W. ALLEN, Prins 


NEW YORK, . Aurora. 
HE WELLS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 

Preparatory, general, and special courses. Opens Sep 

tember 15, 1897. 
Miss | YAWGER. — 
New York, Buffalo, 284 Delaware Avenue. 
P . phig te O SEMINARY. 


The forty-seventh ag a. — 
*, HARTT, Principat. 








NEw YORK, Ithaca. 
THACA CONSERVA TOR Y of MUSIC. 
FACULTY. 
W.GRANT EGBERT, Musical Director, Violin; pupil of 
Kruse. Jacobsen, Joachim. AIME LAC HAUME, Piano; 
graduate Paris Conservatory; winner of first prize, 
piano; ms il of Mathias, Thomas, Dubois, Delibef, Mas- 
senet ORGE M CHADWICK, Pipe Organ, Piano; 
pa Perabo; several years’ experience. Mrs. ALICE 
EMERSON, Piano; pup'! of Carl Baermann at Munich: 
seven years first assistant at Wellesley. Mrs. GER 
TRUDE WALKER EGRERT, Voice; Sell of Jenny 
Mever, Matilde Anderson, Rerlin. JO D. BEaLt, 
Voice; winner of the N.C. "gE. Havden en My 1890; two 
years director College of Music, Bloomington Ll; later 
upil of Vannuncini, Florence, Italy. WILLIAM L. 
OOD, Voice; several years’ experience teaching in 
N. Y. GEORGE C. WILLI4MS, O Elocution and Ora- 
tory; three years President College of Oratory, Lin- 
coln, Neb. MINNOW GILLUM, Elocution, Guitar, Ban- 
o, Mandolin; formerly of the Conservatory of Music, 
Ancoln, Neb. ESTHER MAY WANZER, Physical cor 
ture; graduate in Normal Course, Allen Gym. M. PH 
LIP BRIGANDI, Italian, Fencing; native italian; pany 
Nat. Fencing Academy, ‘Naples. PATRICK CONWAY, 
Band and Orchestral nstruments. JOSEPH FRANCIS 
HICKEY, Banjo, Mandolin. Guitar; ten years’ ex 
ene. EDWIN 'C. TICHENOR. ‘Cello. Miss LENA 
MARSH, Violin; pupi! of W. Grant Egbert. Dr. C. P. 
VERG aUVE? N, French, German; Instructor Cornell 
University. OTHERS to be added. Send “or catalog, 
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New York, Brooklyn, Brooklyn Heights. : 

ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’ 
d Home and School —Highest city SA Ald 
Regular expense for school year, $550. Eighth year. 
Cir irculars upon Application. 160 Joralemon St. Soa 


New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from A 


Hk MISSES LOCK WOvUL'S COLLE- 


ce giate School for Girls. 12th year. College-Prepa 
a ratory and Special Courses. Certificate admits to Vas 
Be sarand Wellesley. Homeattractive French spoken. 


Instruction thorough. Only earnest students desired. 
tome moderate, 
‘New York. Randolph. : 
‘HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE. 
48th year. A thorough Christian school of high 
grade for both sexes. Well endowed. Fine buildings, 
% ample grounds. 
= College-preparatory, business training. music, art, 
Ki and oratory. $180 per year. 
< Rev. E. A. BIsHop. D.D., President. 
New York City, 43 Weat 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS, 
a College Preparation in a 
College- Preparatory School. 
Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesl+ y. 
Special coaching to supply deficiencies. 
Residence from Monday to Friday arranged. 
MarY B. Wuiron, A.B., and Lois A. BANGs. 


New York, Utica. 
A RS PLlATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
-The next school year begins Thursday, Septem 
ber 23, 1807. Applications should be made early. 


On10, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills 
LF (kes NOURSE'S ENGLISH AND 
‘L ¥rench Family and Day Schoo! It has individual 
advantages for a limited number of Family Pupils and 
a full course succe-sfully fitting for leading colleges. 
Circulars are ready. 
OHIO, Cincinnati. 
\ TSS ARMSTRONG S SCHOOL FOR 
y Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application 


On10, Cincinnati. Lincoln Inn Court. 
X, kK. ¥ BABIN’S SCHOOL OF LAN- 
guages for Boys, Established in L877. Catalogue 
on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Westmoreland Co., Beatty. 
Pb A A i JER io A CA DEM) e= Cond uc ted 
by the Sisters of Mercy. Fifty third year Home 
care Fully See Offers peculiar advantages to 
young women wishing a solid and refined education. 
For further information apply to THe DIRECTRESs. 
PENNSYLV ANIA, Philae elphia. North College Ave 
and 2Ist Street 
f{/ OMe 4N’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANI 14. 

The Forty-eighth Annual Session opens Sept. 29, 1897. 
A four years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Bac 
teriologic aland Clinical Work offers _— advan 
tages Students are admitted to the clinics of city 
hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M D, Dean 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelpnia, Chestnut Hill, 


RS. COMEG YS’ AND MISS BELL'S 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will will reopen October lL Students prepared for college. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wyncote 
{= LTEN HILLS SCHOOL for Girls 
and Boys —Reopens for its 16th year Sept. 29, "7 
Preparation for College. A good Musical Course. For 
circular, apply to Principals, 
W.& A BeEacock. 





. RHODE ISLAND, Providence. 
F ft RIENDS’ SCHOOL 
ry FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Founded in 1784. Excellenthome. Students from 18 
States. All denomivations. Thorough work in English. 
Science, Classics, Music, and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 
TENNESSEE, Nashville. 
r rer -yrtr 
|e NDLRBILT UNIVERSITY. 
x Next session opens September 15 
, Full graduate as well as uadergraduate courses. Ten 
3 Fellowships for college graduates. Seven Departments 
Fully equipped laboratories and museums. 
A... IL s WwW ILLIASS, Sec retary. 
VERMONT, Saxton’'s River. 
17 ALISUN FRANCAISE « 
iB “ Academy and TRAINING SCHOOL for Teachers of 
a French, Eieventh year opens Septe mber 21. Address 
re Rev. L C. Rovx, M.A 


VERMONT 








VIRGINIA, Old Church. 
f OSE DALE, HOME SCHOOL FOR 
both Sexes. Resident teachers, Pupils enter best 
colleges. Beautiful grounds. Climate delightful Pure 
4 water, Special care 10 backward puplis. Gymnast 
: and other sports. Convenient to Danville RR 5} 
tem and C.& O.R.R. Catalogue. Fifth year begins 
Sept 20, 1897. 
THos P. DaRRacoTt, M.D., Ph_D., Principal 






Viroinia, Richmond. | 
MM CABE’S UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 
—The thirty third annual session of this shoo! 
for boys begins Sept. 1897. Thorough preparath a 
for University of Virginia, Yale, Harvasd, U.S. Mili 
tarv and Naval Academies, and the lea ling Engineer 
ing Schools. Full staff. Boarding deparument strictly 
limited. For cataiogue, address 
W.GorpDoN McC ase, Head Master 











The 


Educational. 


- Virermia, Richmond. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDI- 
cine —A three years’ graded course. Depart 
ments: Medicine, Dentistry. and Pharmacy. Two hos 
pitais; 5. instructors. $225 for the entire three years’ 
course in Medicine or Dentistry. Address 
HUNTER McGuire, M.D., LL.D , President. 


> ANABLE’ Ss Dierdies and Day 


r] SS 
M School for Girls, 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa Estab 
lished in 1848. Circular on application, Opena Sept. 23 


Nation. 


School of Drawing and Painting. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE TWENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS OCT. 4, 1897. 
Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 

life, in painting and decorative design, and also 
in artistic anatomy and perspective. Principal 
instructors: F. W. Benson, E. C. Tarbell, and 
Philip Hale (Drawing and A ea Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stone (Decorative Design), W. Emerson 
(Anatomy), and A. Cross Persnective). Pupils 
are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed informa- 
tion, address 

MISS EL IZABETH LOMBARD, Manager 


WELLS COLLEGE, 
AURORA, N.Y. 

This institution is provided with a faculty drawr 
from the best coll: ges of the country; it is steadi ty 
increasing its facilities in library anu in apparatus 
{t offers a number of scholarships to onnlla nts of 
ability who need them. Ninety-one courses, re 
quired and elective, are offered this year, Wells 
College is known as a small, but thorough college: 
it believes that, as such, it can offer young women 
unique and desirable advantages. For catalogues, 
address Dr. WILLIAM E. WATERS, President 


College of Physicians and Surgeons of Chicago 
School of Medicine of the University of Illinois 
(Opposite Cook Co. Hospital.) Four years graded 
course, First two years largely laboratory work 
last two years, largely clinical work. Laboratory 
and clinical facilities unsurpassed. Six annua 
scholarships of the value of g1@0each. Physicians 
and students interested in medical education are 
invited to investigate this College. For informa 

tion apply to 
Dr. WM. ALLEN PUSEY, Sec., 
103 State St , Chicago, 1. 


.PENNSYLVANIA, Bethiehem. 

Moravian Seminary and College ws, 

Founded 1749. Christian but undenominational 
Beautiful and healthy location in the picturesque 
Lehigh Valley. Emphasis laid on the culture of 
the whole character, while insisting on thorough 
ness of intellectual training. Preparatory, Aca 
demic, and College Departments. Special courses 
in Music, Fine Arts, Expression, and Physical 
Culture. For circular address 

J. MAX HARK, D_D. 
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Miss Baldwin's School for Girls 

BRYN MAWR, PA. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 

Miss Florence Baldwin, Principal Within six 
years more than sixty pupils bave entered 
Mawr College from this school. © 
to St nith, Vassar, and Wellesley. plom 
in bot General and College- Preparatory “Course 
Fine fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 
phen For circular, address the Secretary 






LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Conducted on the principles of the New Educat 
College preparation. 
LIZA HARDY LORD, Principal 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLE Ph.D 
FRANK N. MCMURRY, PB.D., 
Advisers to the Faculty. 


N.Y. University 3.2.02 83 
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} Tompkins, Registrar, Wash 
ington Square "New York City 


Western Reserve University | 


Includes ADELBERT COLLEGE for men): COL- 
LEGE FOR WOMEN; GRADUATE SCNMOOL POR 
MEN AND WOMEN, degrees of AM, Ph.D: LAW 
SCHOOL (three years’): MEDICAL SCHOOL (four 
years); DENTAL SCNOOL | three years) 


CHARLES F. THWING, President, Cleveland, 0. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of BI shop Doane Prepara- 
tion for all Collegea. Spe _—~ ‘Studies and Courses 
oll t Special ad ea in Music and 
Art Gymo asium. Miss ELLEN *¥ BOYD, Prin., 
Albany, N. ¥ 
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Educational. 


“Going to Europ 
For a Musical Educati 
THE 


I 
cf “E ea RY 
OF MUSIC 


(Founded 852i fy i 
already the LARGEST IN AM 
is unsurpassed byw any in the world 
G. W. CHADWICh, Musical Director 
SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS SEPT 9 
PROSPECTUS FREE dua 
FRANK W HALE, General gr fraskior Se 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Ten miles fr Rostfom 
Rosten standards of sect t mdart of 
life with advwantagea of bh amt beautif 





suburban residence; rowing ar 






River; outdoor games fo ample, shades 
best equipped , sy ipasium and swimming 
under careful hygtenic ‘ 


lessons on ~~ 
tion of homes 
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IRVING INSTITUTE FOR 40 BOYS 


TARRY TOWN-ON- mit DSON, NY. 


25 mallee from New York. Healt at } asant 

hom I vidual attentt 7 roug prepara n 

’ liege or business erms $4 Su er session 
HN M. FURMAN, AM. Princtpa 


** CEDARCROPFT ”’ 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


R. M. HUSE, Principal, Cornwa N.Y 


New YORK CITY 32, 84 Faat S7th Stree 
The Peebles ond Thompson School 
For Boarding and Day Pupils, 

Miss tb. Merrill, Migs L. A ! ist 

Pri ipais and i'r 


witil open Octote ‘ 


s s\ Laer 





ST. LUKE'S 


Bust! rer near Philadelphia, Penna. 





A school the highest class in an exceptionaliy 
t thf H i 8 Luke's boys now in Har 
¥ t iniv l’a Yal It ty st 
H Mass. Inst t Te et illustrated cata 
logue CHAS. H. STROUT, M.A., Principal 





On the the Chelten Hi pow: near Phila- 
re 4 eyivania 6 leading jllege-prepara- 
to boa rd ing- echool, under the military system 
ri ca jets: 10 resident instructors. lilustrated cata- 

c JOHN ¢ RICE. Ph.D., Prin., Ogontz, Pa 

BR ADE ORD AC ADEMY. 
Founded 1803. For ‘r education of young 
women. Ciassical ar a Se ient course of stud ilko 
Proper ry and Optional —yenyaoneecn ee 15. 1807 


Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 115th year begins Sept. 15. 1807. 80 Scho 
larships awarded to students of bigh standing. For 
Catalogue and Illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H 
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GINN & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS 


A Practical Physiology. 
A Text book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. By 
A.pert F, Buatspeii, M.D., author of * Blaisdell's Series of Physiolo- 
gies.’ Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. Ready August 2. 


German Orthography and Phonology. 


A Treatise with a Word-List. PartI. By Georce Hemp , Junior Profese 
sor of English Philology and General Linguistics in the University of 
Michigan. 12mo. Cloth. 264 pages. For introduction, $2.00. 


A Few Familiar Flowers. 


How to Love them at Home or in School. By Marcaret W. Mor-ey. 
Square 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 274 pages. For introduction, 60 cents: 


First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Ry A. E. Do_sear, Professor of Physics and Astronomy in Tufts College 
Cloth. 318 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Experimental Physics. 


By Wituiam A. Strong, Instructor in Physics, Phillips Academy, Exeter, 
N.H. Cloth. 878 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Via Latina. 


A New Latin Reader. By Wititam C. CoLiar, Headmaster of Roxbury 
Latin School, Boston. Cloth. 203 pages. For introduction, 75 cents. 


Preparatory Latin Composition. 
By Frank P. Mouton, Teacher of Latin in High School, Hartford, Conn., 
and Wiiuiam C. Cottar, Headmaster of Roxbury Latin School. 142 pages. 
For introduction, 80 cents. 





- 


The Student’s American History. 


A Text Book for High Schools and Colleges. By D. H. MonrGomery, au 
thor of “Tne Leading Facts of History Series." Illustrated. Cloth 
523+ 1v pages. For introduction, $1.40 


Method in History. 


By Wititam H. Mace, Professor of History in Syracuse University. 
Cloth. 306 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Guide to the Study of American History. 


By Epwarpb CHANNING @nd ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr, Assistant Professors 
of History in Harvard University. Cloth. 471 pages. To teachers, and 
for introduction, $2.00. 


Outlines of the History of Classical Philology. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By ALFrED GupeMAN, Associate 
Professor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsylvania. 8vo. Cloth. 
81 pages. For introduction, $1.00. 


Star Atlas. 


By Winstow Upton, Professor of Astronomy in Brown University. 4to. 
Cloth. 34 pages and 6 Star Maps. For introduction, $2 00. 


Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by ARcHIBALD MacMecuan, George 
Monro Professor of English Language and Literature in Dalhousie Col - 
lege, Halifax, N.S. Cloth. 429 pages. For introduction, $1.25. Athenwum 
Press Series. 


Easy Latin for Sight Reading. 


By B. L. D'Ooae, Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Nor 
mal College. Cloth. 146 pages. For introduction, 40 cents. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. LONDON. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


TEACHING AND ORGANIZATION. 


With Special Reference to Sacondary Schools: A Manual of Practice. 
Edited by P. A. BARNETT, M.A. — pp., $2.00. [Nearly Ready. ] 
This book will contain 22 chapters, each by a competent authority, the 
following being the list of subjects: 
The Criterion in Education. 
Organization and Curricula 
(in boys’ schools). 


Classics. 
Science. 
Modern Languages. 


Kindergarten. Vocal Music. 

Reading. Discipline. 

Drawi:g and Writing. Ineffectiveness in Teaching. 
Arithmetic and Mathematics. Specialization. 


Engli-h Grammar and Composition. School Libraries. 

Engtish Literature. School Hygiene. 

Modern History. Apparatus and Furniture. 
Ancient History. Organization and Curricula 
Geography. (in girls’ schools). 


L’AIDE DE CAMP MARBOT. 


Selections from the Memoires du General Baron de Marbot. 
Edited, with Notes, by GRANVILLE “HARP, M.A., Late Assistant Mas 
ter at Marlborough College. 12mo, nef, 80 cents. [Just Ready ] 
Selections for school reading are here given from the ‘‘ Memortes of Gene- 
ral Marbot * which, since they were published six years ago, have run through 
more than forty editions. The French is simple and unpretentious, and near- 
ly fifty pages of historical notes are given at the end of the volume. 


PROBLEMS IN GEOMETRY. 

Numerical Problems in Plane Geometry, with Metric and Logarith- 
mic Tables. By J. G. ESTILL of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville. 
Coon. Crown 8vo, 144 pages, $0 90 [Lately Published. ] 
Designed to meet the new admission requirements for Yale, and the recom 

mendation of the conference of leading Colleges and Preparatory Schools re- 

cently held in New York. 
“ Exaccy the book needed.”—ARTHUR CUTLER, The Cutfer School, N. Y. 


* A spectal word of pratse is due for the admirable treatment of the subject of 
lowarithims.’—WILSON FARRAND, Newark Academy. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By M M. PatrisoNn Muir, M. A., Fellow and Prelector in Chemistry 
of Gonviile & Catas College, Cambridge. PARTI. ELEMENTARY. 
12mo, 133 pages, $1. 50. {Nearly Ready. } 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE HONOUR OF 
SAVELLI.” 
THE CHEVALIER D’AURIAC. A Romance. 


By S. LEvettT-YEArts, author of ‘‘ The Honour of Savelli,” etc., ete. 
12mo, cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 

“*The Chevatier a’Auriac’ confirms the impression made by its predecessor 
that Mr Yeats tsa wortay rivalof Mr stanley Weyman in the fleld of historical 
romance. Nothing so stirring and exciting has come to us since ‘A Gentleman of 
France’ or * Under the Red kobe.’ ’’—Booxman, New York. 


NEW BOOK BY SAMUEL R. GARDINER, D.C.L. 
CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Founded on Six Lectures delivered in the University of Oxford. By 
S. R.Garpiner, D.C.L., Ford’s Lecturer in English History, 1896. 
Crown &vo, 120 pages, $1.00. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLOT WAS. 
A Reply to Father Gerard. 
By S. R. GarpIner, D.C.L) Crown 8vo, 216 pages. With Illustra- 

tions, $1 50. 

Costenxts:—I. Historical Evidence-II Guy Fawkes’s Story—IIl. The 
Later Documentary Evidence —IV. Structural Difficulties —V. ‘Ihe Discovery — 
VI. The Government and the Catholics—VII. The Government and the Priests. 

List oF I.LustrRaTioss: Frontispiece—View of the River Front of the 
House oecupied by Whynniard—From a Plan of the Ancient Palace of West 
minster —From a Plan of Part of Westminster, 1685—Froma Plan of Part 
of Westminster, 1739—From a Plan of Westminster Hall and the Houses of 
Parliament, 1761—East End of the Pringe’s Chamber—Yiews of the East Side 
of the House of Lords, ete.~The Four Walls of the So-called Cellar under 
the House of Lords, 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE WORDSWORTH AND 
COLERIDGE MANUSCRIPTS 


In the Possession of Mr. T. Norton Longman. 

Edited, with notes. by W. HaLe Waite With Three Facsimile Re- 
productions: *‘ Tne Brotners” and Letter from W. Wordsworth 
to Humphrey Davy—Coleridge’s ‘‘ Love’’—‘* The Ode to Immor- 
tality.” 4to. $3.50, 

“| . A handsome and indispensable addition to the library of every lover of 

Wordsworth.”—ihe Atheneum, 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 12, 1897. 


The Week. 


The Sound-Money Democrats of Ohio 
will follow the example set by their 
brethren in Michigan, Iowa, and Ken- 
tucky. The State central committee of 
the National Democracy held a meeting 
on Thursday, and appointed a conven- 
tion at Columbus next month to nomi- 
nate a full State ticket. The committee 
were unanimous in this decision, and it 
will be heartily endorsed by Democrats 
of the same faith throughout the coun- 
try. A standard ought to be raised in 
every State where an election is to be 
held which will rally voters who cannot 
accept the platform of either Republi- 
cans or Bryanites. The National Demo- 
crats of Ohio can “‘stand up and be count- 
ed” for a State ticket, with perfect as- 
surance that such action will prove for 
the public good. As regards législative 
tickets, the question in each district will 
be one for the independent voter to de- 
cide according to local conditions, and it 
may be taken for granted that he will 
nowhere contribute to the election to 
the Senate of a man so bitterly opposed 
to the sound-money cause as must be 
any Senator who should be chosen by a 
Bryanite Legislature. 





The Iowa campaign has already pro- 
gressed far enough to show that success- 
ful fusion between the Bryan Democrats 
and the Populists is impossible. It was 
much against their will that a large 
proportion of the Populists throughout 
the country supported the Democratic 
Presidential ticket last year, and a sig- 
nificant number refused to swallow Sew- 
all, 15,181 ballots being cast for Bryan 
and Watson in Massachusetts, for ex- 
ample, as against 90,530 for Bryan and 
Sewall. The ‘“Middle-of-the-Road”’ men 
of 1896 have received accessions in 1897, 
and in Iowa five of the eleven members 
of the Populist State central committee 
have declared against supporting the 
fusion ticket put in the field a few weeks 
ago by the Bryan Democrats, the Silver 
Republicans, and the Populists, who 
held conventions at the same time. 
These leaders evidently find much fol- 
lowing among the rank and file, for we 
observe that in two Populist county con- 
ventions held in one day recently there 
were splits on the question of fusion, a 
large majority in one case opposing any 
further union with the Bryan Demo- 
crats. Only a few States hold elections 
this year, so that the sentiment of the 
Populists regarding fusion cannot be ze- 
nerally expressed; but there is no doubt 
that like causes must produce like re- 
sults everywhere in the Congressional 








elections of next year. The Chicago 
platform never satisfied the thoroughzgo- 
ing Populist; free coinage at 16 to 1 was 
well enough in his view, but it was a 
mere trifle compared with what he 
really wanted in the way of “financial 
reform.” Moreover, the honest member 
of this party has no more faith in De- 
mocracy than in Republicanism, and is 
as loath to boost into office one set of 
politicians as the other. The attempt of 
the fusionists to stay the stampede in 
Iowa does not succeed because, when 
they warn the come-outers that such ac- 
tion will help the Republican party, the 
“Middle-of-the-Road” men _ reply that 
the other course will help the Demo- 
cratic, and they would as soon assist 
one of these equally objectionable or- 
ganizations as the other. It is already 
evident that the fusion game can never 
again be played on so large and success- 
ful a scale as in the national canvass of 
last year. 


The election in Tennessee on Thurs 
day was a fresh illustration of the diffi- 
culty so often experienced in interesting 
voters in what are really the most im- 
portant of all questions—as to the kind 
of constitution under which they shall 
live. For more than a quarter of a 
century that State has gone on under a 
constitution which was framed in the 
stormy times of the reconstruction pe- 
riod, and which has come to be the 
shelter of gross abuses. The necessity 
of radical changes has been recognized 
by progressive citizens for years, but 
long agitation was required before the 
Legislature could be induced even to 
submit to the people the question whe- 
ther a convention should be called to 
frame a new constitution. Thursday was 
the time set for the decision, and the 
result shows that the advocates of re- 
form had not appreciated the degree 
of inertia to be overcome in their 
conservative community, for the vote 
was the lightest polled in the State for 
a generation, and the proposition for a 
convention was overwhelmingly de 


feated. 


The press was furnished last week 








with what purported to be li ex 
tracts from the injunction against the 


striking miners obtained from the Unit- 





ed States Court in West Virginia Kc 
cording to these extracts the prohibi- 
tions were ne Vv as extensiv is those 
of a mediwval statute against treason 
The miners w e ¢ rine from inter- 
fering “by wore or deed the affairs 
, +e | 
of a coal company | t as well 
h heer , } > ‘ r ¢ ™ 
have vee i é Oo ima 
gine any mischief against it. But if we 


may depend upon the accuracy of a copy 


of the injunction which was published 


The Nation. 








on Monday by the New York Sun, what 
the court orders Debs and his compa 
nions to refrain from is interference 
with the operation of a coal-mine by 
menaces, threats, and other intimida 
tion directed against the miners em 
ployed therein, especially while they 
are going to or from the mine. There 
is no prohibition of meetings in the pub 
lic highways; it is the paths and roads 
on the property of the coal company 
which are to be kept clear. There is no 
general injunction against trespassing 
but a particular warning not to enter on 
the property of the coal company fot 
the purpose of interfering with or tn 
timidating its emplovees, or of holding 
meetings to induce them to quit their 


work. The injunction does not even for 


bid urging the miners to strike, but 
only the “unlawfully” inciting them to 


do so. While it is evident that the police 


mght to prevent all the acts enjoined 
without anv action by the courts, tt is 
yall " lant th * me fcorral , oun 
equany evicent toa Hho RALUTAL OF CUR 

; , 5 .% 
stitutional ht is menaced by such an 

’ , _— Py ?y * ‘ 
( ‘ S Seems } ive Ove i 


Perhaps the most noteworthy thing 


ibout the co miners’ s Ke is the m 
vy Way in w h it has been conduct 
ed It is now more than a month old 


and involves thousands of miners in four 


r five States; yet, except for an oceca- 
s and isolated act of violence, the 
efforts of the leaders to Keep the peace 
anid pect public ) ive been re 
N \ s cess ’ W | ht f so 

x i st ne, ¢ se are % Scaie 

ever defore occurred in this country 
without producing more public disturb- 
ssaults and rioting. This is the 

table in that the strikers have 

had the open sympathy of the Govern- 
rs of West Virginia and Ilinois—Re- 
publicans both. It has been as good as 


ntimated to the strikers that the mili- 


tary power of those States would be 
ised against them only in case of dire 
necessity But no such necessity has 


sen, and everybody must hope it will 
not. The leaders of the men have learn- 
lesson that public sympathy 
1em, however keen, will speedily 
be alienated by public disorder. This is 
teaching of the events of the summer 
1894, in connection with the great 
‘allroad strike, which laboring men have 
apparently taken to heart. It is a 
great gain every way. Whether the 
strikers win or lose, they have, so far, 
managed their strike in the way to con- 
vince the public that they value the or 


derly administration of the law. 


The latest Hawaiian rumors would 
seem incredible if any rumor about the 
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foreign policy of the present adminis- | 


‘The Nation. 


We have had occasion to refer before 


tration could longer seem incredible. It | this to the unprecedented increase in 


appears most unlikely that, 
treaty of annexation pending, the Pre- 
sident should decide to annex by the 
short and easy method of running up 
the flag; but the treaty of annexation 
itself appeared most unlikely, after what 
Mr. McKinley had said of it in public 
and private. 
declaring a ‘‘protectorate” at this time 
are preposterous; unless the American 
flag is hoisted, it is said, the islands will 
not be able to smaintain 
against Japan while awaiting the slow 
process of annexation by treaty. But 
Japan has formally and explicitly de- 
clared that she has no hostile designs 
upon Hawaii. The only question be- 
tween them is a claim for indemnity 
arising out of the refusal to allow Ja- 
panese immigrants to land in Honolulu, 
and that question has been submitted to 
arbitration. If annexation by ship and 
gun and flag has been determined upon, 
it is only because the men whose per- 
sonal interests are at stake have come 
to believe that annexation by treaty 
cannot be secured. They argue that the 
flag once up will never be pulled down, 
treaty or no treaty. All this is conjec- 
ture, of course, and there may be no- 
thing whatever in the rumors. They 
would be dismissed as wildly improb- 
able had not the vacillating conduct of 
our foreign affairs during the past five 
months prepared us to believe any- 
thing. “Nothing is impossible on Bun- 
ker Hill,” said Webster; and nothing is 
impossible to a diplomacy which has 
tricked the Japanese Minister and writ- 
ten the Sherman despatch about the 
seals. 


What dreadful people those Cana- 
dians are in the matter of tariffs, when 
they propose to collect duties on the 
provisions and outfit of miners going 
into their territory. Why don’t they 
take pattern from us when they pass 
their tariff bills and allow $100 worth of 
such truck to come in free? An idea 
seems to prevail in some quarters that 
our will is law on this continent—an 
idea somewhat hastily thrown out by 
ex-Secretary Olney—and hence that Ca- 
nada ought to square her ideas of pro- 
tection to home industry by ours, or 
rather ought to abandon them altogether 
as regards gold-miners. The business 
men of Seattle seem to have this notion, 
and they want retaliation at once. But 
have we not retaliated sufficiently in the 
Dingley bill, by putting prohibitory du- 
ties on lumber, eggs, barley, fish, hay, 
and everything else we could think of to 
make the Canucks mad? It would be 
hard to see how we could do more. We 
might cut off the transit of Canadian 
goods in bond, but that would deprive 
our own railways of the business of 
carrying the goods. Great is protection, 
when you have it all your own way. 


4 


themselves | 


with a | 


| 


The reasons alleged for | 





this country’s éxports of manufactured 
goods. In the calendar year 1896, it will 
be remembered, the total of such exports 
showed an increase of $52,534,864 over 
1895, or more than 25 per cent. The 
Bureau of Statistics has now compiled 
the record of manufactured exports for 
the twelve months ending June 30, 1897, 
comprising the fiscal year, and the re- 
cord is even more remarkable. During 
these twelve months, aggregate exports 
of manufactured goods have risen to 
$276,357,861, against $228,571,178 in the 
same months of the year preceding, 
$183,595,743 in the fiscal year 1895, and 
only $151,102,376 in 1890. Moreover, this 
increase has been continuous through- 
out the last twelve months. During the 
six months beginning last January, 
manufactured exports increased nearly 
$23,000,000 over the same six months of 
1896, and $50,000,000 over 1895. The im- 
portance of these growing exports of 
manufactures, during the fiscal year 
1897, may be judged from the fact that, 
enormous as our shipment of cereals has 
been during the same twelve months, 
the manufactured exports exceeded the 
value of outgoing breadstuffs by $76,000,- 
(00, whereas in the corresponding period 
ending with June, 1892, breadstuffs ex- 
ports ran beyond the shipment of manu- 
factures by $141,000,000. In short, the 
manufactured exports of the fiscal year 
1897 made up nearly 27 per cent. of the 
largest total export trade in the history 
of the United States. 





Mr. Mulhall’s review of the commerce 
of the last twenty years, which appears 
in the Contemporary for August, contains 
figures of stupendous magnitude. The 
year 1896 was, he says, the annus mira- 
bilis of British trade, the value of ex- 
ports and imports exceeding all previous 
records, Moreover, in spite of the 
alarm expressed concerning foreign 
competition, British trade amounted to 
27 per cent. of that of the world, as 
compared with 36 per cent. in the 
year 1876. So far as values are 
concerned, the increase is not very 
striking. Taking the values of exports 
from the United Kingdom and of im- 
ports retained for consumption there- 
in, their sum was in 1876 about £520,- 
000,000, in 1886 only £506,000,000, and 
in 1896 nearly £625,000,000. But there 
has been an enormous cheapening of 
production and consequent fall in prices 
curing these twenty years. If we con- 
sider quantities rather than values—and 
quantities are what we should look to 
in estimating the real wealth of a peo- 
ple—-we find that the actual volume of 
this trade has increased 88 per cent. 
since 1876, or four times as much as 
population. In other words, had the 
prices of 1876 prevaiJed, the trade of 
1896 would have been valued at £975,- 
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000,000 instead of two-thirds of that 
sum. 


The Philadelphia Ledger learns that 
“the advocates of international bimetal- 
lism in Washington are much disturbed 
by the news from London that the Bri- 
tish Government is not prepared at the 
present time to answer, favorably or 
unfavorably, the request that it should 
participate in an international confer- 
ence to be called by the United States.” 
The names of these disappointed per- 
sons are not given. Evidently they do 
not include any Bryanites of promi- 
nence, for the same paper says that the 
prospective failure of the negotiation 
gives the free-coinage men much plea- 
sure. They must be very happily con- 
stituted tf they can derive pleasure 
from anything just now. The whole 
world seems to be going against them. 
Senator Stewart has been roused from 
torpor by the recently published statis- 
tics of gold production by Mr. Preston, 
the Director of the Mint. The statistics 
he pronounces false and wicked. As to 
Preston’s opinion that Mexico cannot 
pay the interest on her foreign debt 
if she maintains her silver standard, 
Stewart says that is all bosh, because 
Mexico pays the interest on her foreign 
debt with her products, and these pro- 
ducts bring just as much gold in foreign 
countries as ever. Her coffee, her to- 
bacco, her dyestuffs, her mahogany, and 
everything except her silver sell at as 
high prices as before. Yes, but she does 
not collect her taxes in coffee, tobacco, 
and dyestuffs, but in silver, and she pays 
the interest on her foreign debt with 
the proceeds of her taxes. Stewart na- 
turally concludes that Preston is ‘“‘re- 
creant to his duty and an enemy of his 
country.” 





We presume that the bimetallists will 
indulge in some jubilation over the re- 
port of the minority of the British 
Royal Commission on _ Agriculture. 
Headed by Mr. Henry Chaplin, this mi- 
nority declares that depression in agri- 
culture is wholly due to the demoneti- 
zation of silver; in proof of which they 
point out the particular severity of the 
depression in the United Siates. Of 
course the only remedy is the abandon- 
ment of the gold standard. It is some- 
what unfortunate for Mr. Chaplin and 
his bimetallic friends, however, that 
their minority report was not filed a 
year or two ago. Coming as it now 
does on the heels of the 26 cents per 
bushel rise in wheat, the recovery of 
enterprise throughout our farming re- 
gions, and the daily sales of a good 
wheat crop by English farmers at equal- 
ly high prices, the bimetallic report has 
a far-away sound which falls curiously 
on the ear. 


Mr. Chaplin is, in fact, a very unlucky 
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prophet, a fact which his associates on 
the Agricultural Commission ought to 
have remembered. In the early spring 
of 1879, this same acute observer un- 
folded to Parliament the true cause of 
the depression in English agriculture. 
It was not due then to silver demoneti- 
zation—that is one of Mr. Chaplin’s more 
recent fads. It was occasioned wholly 
by the abandonment of high protective 
tariffs on grain, both by Great Britain 
and by its grain-producing neighbors. 
Until these high taxes were restored, 
Mr. Chaplin proceeded, low prices for 
wheat would rule. But the time for ut- 
tering this prophecy was as ill chosen 
in 1879 as in 1897. Within eight months 
of Mr. Chaplin’s analysis of the situa- 
tion, wheat had advanced some 50 cents a 
bushel in exporting countries, and Eng- 
land was only too happy, demonetiza- 
tion or no demonetization, to pay the 
price. It was an unforeseen deficiency, 
Mr. Chaplin’s friends will answer, which 
turned the grain markets at the mo- 
ment of his prophecies. Yes: the bi- 
metallist is very willing to talk of un- 
foreseen deficiencies in 1879 and 1897; 
but does anybody ever hear him speak 
of the huge unforeseen surplus product 
of 1878 and 1894? 





It appears to have been assumed all 
along that England would join in a 
bimetallic conference on the basis of re- 
storing the free coinage of silver in In- 
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munications. The foreigners are “mak- | 


ing steady inroads.” The English mer- 


| 


chants do not consult the taste of their | 
customers. German and American com- | 
petitors furnish cheaper goods of im- | 


proved finish, and threaten to capture 
the entire trade in certain articles. Of 
course these replies are just what Mr. 
Chamberlain wanted in order to lay the 
foundation for his imperial customs 
union, but Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. 
Reid, the Premier of New South Wales, 
have upset the scheme. As a matter of 
fact these “foreign inroads” are a mere 


figment of the imagination. The gross | 


returns of British trade prove that it is 
well maintained with her own colonies 
as well as with much of the rest of the 
world. Indeed, her colonial trade ex- 
hibits in some lines a wonderful develop- 
ment. Tea is associated in our minds 
with China, but a correspondent of the 
London Times calls attention to the pro- 
digious advances that have taken place 
in the cultivation of the tea plant in the 
British possessions. So recently as 1868 


China supplied England with about 100,- 


000,000 pounds, while India sent 7,000,- 
000 pounds. In 1896 England imported 
nor 


227,000,000 pounds of tea, of which 24,- 
000,000 pounds came from China, and 


| the rest from India and Ceylon. Th 
' does not indicate that England's colonia} 


dia and carrying a certain amount of | 
| Sea question, the Hawaiian question, the 
| bimetallic conference, the Alaska boun- 
| dary, the Klondike mines, the Hon. John 
W. Foster, the Hon. Whitelaw Reid, | 


that metal in the Bank’s reserves. The 
authority for this assumption was the 
Vational Review, which, it now appears, 


was not charged with the task of declar- | 


ing the policy of the Salisbury ministry. 
That task was assigned to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who said, when his opinion 
was asked, that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could not give a decisive answer 
till October, because it was necessary to 
consult the Government of India on the 


subject. What shall we say to that? Is | 


it not a subterfuge? Do we not know 
that England has absolute power over 
India and can change her coinage sys- 


trade is in a state of decay. 





The Queen’s speech proroguing Parlia- 
ment makes no mention of the Bering 


| Senator Wolcott, or of the United States 


as a whole. It refers to Greece, Turkey, 


| Belgium, Germany, China, and King 
| Menelek. Is not this an intentional 
| slight? May it not be the British way 


of answering the “shirt-sleeves de- 
spatch”? Should it not be considered a 


casus belli? We think thatan explanation 


; Should be demanded at once, and that a 


tem every day in the week if she likes? | 
What nonsense, then, to talk about | 
waiting till October! How absurd to | 
talk about consulting the Government of 


India! The Government of India, to all 
intents and purposes, is situated in 
Downing Street. Evidently there is a 
deep-laid scheme here, for we find that 
France immediately shows signs of 
weakness, and asks to be “counted out” 
altogether unless England joins. Mean- 
while, our special commissioners are go- 
ing to try their luck at Berlin and St. 
Petersburg, with dubious prospects in 
both. 





The replies of the British colonies to 
Mr. Chamberlain's request for informa- 
tion as to the extent to which foreign 
imports are displacing those from Eng- 
jand are in the usual vein of such com- 


time limit should be put upon the an- 
ewer. Lord Salisbury has an exasperat- 
ing way of dilly-dallying about matters 
involving our dignity Ex-Secretary 
Olney cau tell something about that. 
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Really our foreign affairs are getting 
into a deplorable state, and we see no 
way to rehabilitate them but by a little 
blood-letting. If the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt were Secretary of State, he 
would find the proper remedy 


7 


The capture of Abu Hammed by the 
Anglo-Egyptian expedition completes 
another stage of the march to Khartum 
The movement is slow but sure, and the 
overthrow of the Khalifa can be counted 
upon as absolutely certain. If it is of 
any use to “avenge Gordon,” he will be 
avenged in due time. What is of use ts 
the restoration of the Sudan to the in 
fluences of civilization, and the breaking 
of a tyranny, one of the most cruel and 
blighting that the world has ever known 
Every step taken by the expeditionary 
force up the Nile is an additional reason 
why England should not abandon Egypt 
and the public opinion of Europe wil! 
sustain her in retaining her hold upon 
it even though jealousy may linger In 
France and Germany Abu Hammed is 
ibout equidistant with Khartum from 
the mouth of the Atbara, and controls 4 
long stretch of navigable water 


Spain is still able to borrow money 
as is shown by the success of her recent 
Philippine loan, subscribed for five times 
over. But the rebellion, insurrection, 
or whatever it is to be called, in ¢ 
Philippine Islands drags along as dis 


: couragingly as does the Cuban revolt 


An instructive article in the Rerue des 


| Dewr Mondes for July 15, by M. Charles 


Benoist, lets in a great deal of light 
upon the Philippine difficulty, and upon 


| Spanish politics in general The great 


) 


part still played in Spanish govern- 


| ment by ecclesiastics is suggested 


Salisbury should be asked whether the | 


omission of all reference to the United 
States in the Queen’s speech was intend- 
ed as an affront 
or if he refuses to answer, then let war 


be got out of the Halifax dry-dock. We 
are giad to see that Secretary Sherman, 
old as he is, stands ready, like Sir 
Peter Teazle, for every emergency. He is 
quoted in one morning paper as saying 
that ‘England quarrels oftener than she 
fights." That is so much like the shirt- 
sleeves despatch that its authenticity can 
hardly be doubted. The same newspa- 
per quotes Mr. Foster as saying that he 
did not write the shirt-sleeves despatch 
and did not connive at its publication 


if he says that it was, | 


by 
two incidents: four monks sitting in the 
Prime Minister's ante-chamber, and an- 
10uncing that they had been invited by 
Canovas to “talk over the political situa 
tion”; and a bishop entering the pa 
lace, summoned by the Queen, while 
grandees, generals, and ladies of honor 
knelt before him. It is such things, as 
M. Benoist says, that make one feel that 


} the real Spain is still living in the six 


teenth century. As far as foreign policy 
is concerned, this was admitted by a 
distinguished public man with whom 
the writer talked. ‘Without a break,” 


| said he, “we have for three hundred 
be declared as soon as the Indiana can | 


years tried to govern our colonies with 
monks and soldiers."” This suggests 
ithe radical difficulty in all the talk 


/ about applying “reforms” to Cuba. The 
| old Spanish idea of colonial government 


must first be reformed itself, and there 
are few signs that it has been. The 
condition of affairs both in Cuba and in 
the Philippines gives too much color to 
the depressing conclusion of M. Benoist: 
“The Spaniards have always known bet- 
ter how to fight and to die than to live 
and organize,” 
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THE LOW PETITION. 
The astonishing figures representing 
the number of signatures to the Low 
petition prove that, whatever may be 
the result of the coming election, the 
nominations for Mayor of New York are 
not lixely to be managed in the fiture 
as they have been in the past. The body 
of voters demanding the nomination 
of Mr. already reaching about 
70,000, is as large as the genuine mem- 
bership of the Republican machine, if 
not of Tammany Hall, while none of the 
smaller organizations can be mentioned 
in the same breath with it. We have 
always expressed the conviction that it 
would have this success, and indeed we 
may go further and say that for New 
York its ultimate triumph, as things 
stand, is as necessary as was the de- 
feat of Bryan last year for the country 
at large. For everybody who has any- 
thing to lose, or cares about civilization, 
the election of a Platt Mayor, or of a 
Sheehan-Croker Mayor, or of a Platt- 
Sheehan-Croker Mayor, with a term of 
four years, in the commercial capital 
and principal city of the United States, 
would be an almost unendurable cala- 
mity. It would mean here a return for 
four years, if not longer, to barbarism, 
plunder, spoils, and blackmail, and at 
Albany a continuance of the carnival 
of deals, jobs, and steals, plunging the 
city continually into worse and worse 
disorder. But the Low movement, even at 
its present stage, is an assurance that 
no such future is before us. Every thou- 
sand signatures added to his petition 
makes it more and more impossible for 
his enemies to play the game they ori- 
ginally had intended. The Low petition 
is a loud and solemn warning that the 
voters of the city demand a man of 
established character and capacity, un- 
fettered by pledges, and that, no matter 
who is put up, they will allow no other 
sort of man to be elected. 
In this respect it differs from all simi- 
lar previous movements. The move- 
ment against Tweed, for instanee, was 


Low, 


designed to eject a corrupt ring from 
power; the movement against the New 
Tammany had the same object in view. 
In neither case was the fact attended to 
that the nominating machinery left in 
existence would, if let produce 
the old evils over again. But the Low 
petition represents a movement against 
the nominating machinery itself. It is 
a volunteer popular movement. not mere- 
ly for a particular man, but to prevent 
the nomination by the machines of the 
type of man they want. It is a popular 
nomination, without a machine, of a 
candidate without a pledge—that is, it is 
the accomplishment under our eyes of 
that very impossible, unattainable thing 


alone, 


which we have insisted, year in ahd year 


out, must be attained, if republican in- | 


stitutions were not to perish. 


That a genuine popular nomination 





| 
| 


| system. Yet 


. 
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any regular political body, could be ac- 
complished by a midsummer volunteer 
movement, is a phenomenon so novel 
in the history of New York and the 
country that we may be sure that it is 
significant of something much more im- 
portant than the drift of a particular 
contest. Some critics can find in it only 
an exceptional effort made for an ex- 
ceptional crisis—the election of the first 
Mayor under the charter of the enlarged 
city; but, unless we are mistaken, there 
is something in it more important than 
this—the undermining, in its citadel, of 
a rotten and outworn nominating sys- 
tem. 

We have no word in our political vo- 
cabulary which corresponds to the old 
English “rotten borough,’ because we 
have not the thing. But we have in our 
nominating system a very similar pro- 
duct of corruption, for which we have 
invented the excellent word machine. 
Nominations are nominally made by a 
popularly chosen body known as a con- 
vention, but this convention is itself 
chosen in reality by small organized 
bodies of workers, who live in some way 
at the public expense, and whose pay- 
master, when they are not actually in 
office, is the “oss, or treasurer of the 
whole corporation. In New York, and in 
Pennsylvania, and indeed in every rich, 
powerful community having a large city 
in it, he draws his funds either from 
blackmail or from the “voluntary contri- 
butions” of those who have a lively 
sense of gratitude for benefits which they 
expect him to confer, or dread of evils 
which they fear he may, if not appeas- 
ed, inflict. There is nothing new, of 
course, in this description; what is new 
is that we are beginning to see clearly 
that it is chiefly through nominations to 
office that this machine exerts its power. 
formerly the machine had great power, 
once in control, through the _ federal 
and State civil service; but this has 
been in great measure lost. The other 
day, when Mr. Bidwell was appointed 
Collector of this port, a tremendous to- 
do was made over it by Platt, because 
twenty years ago the collectorship was 
one of the keys to the control of the ma- 
but in reality most of the Col- 
lector’s political power 
through the application of civil-service 
reform to the custom-house. So when 
Black undertook to get hold of the 
State civil service, the plot was in a 
measure defeated by the very 
departments, who in former 
days would have been his tools. To-day 
the machine must continue in power 
through its control of elective offices, 
or it must disappear as a factor in po- 
litics. 


chine; 


great 


heads of 


We have become of late years so ac- 
to machine nominations that 
hardly any 
the signs are many that 
the system is doomed, and the Low pe- 


customed 


we can conceive of 


of this sort, in advance of any action by ! tition is one of them. That the system 


has vanished; 
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must disappear we have always believ- 
ed, because it cannot be purified, and it 
is incompatible with free government. 
A machine with a boss at its head tends 
to absolutism and tyranny and the de- 
struction of free speech and free thought 
in our system as inevitably as the old 
English rotten boroughs tended to pro- 
duce the same results in the English 
parliamentary system a hundred years 
ago. All attempts to ameliorate it by 
exhortation of citizens to “attend the 
primaries,” or by legislation to prevent 
corruption in the primaries, have broken 
down, and yet there is nothing more 
certain than that without good nomina- 
tions to elective offices the whole gov- 
ernment will ultimately become as rot- 
ten as the machines which call it into 
existence. No government can in the 
long run be any better than the men 
who carry it on; and our crying problem 
is how to get good men put up for elec- 
tion. 

Our system of nominations, originally 
introduced as a democratic reform, has 
become in process of time essentially 
corrupt and tyrannical, leading to the 
domination of such creatures as Platt, 
Quay, and Gorman in the most intelli- 
gent and civilized communities in the 
country, and to such extraordinary phe- 
nomena as the capture of the whole ma- 
chinery of a great national party in the 
interest of a sordid plot. Unless we are 
wrong in believing the United States to 
be a genuinely democratic country, this 
rotten system must be superseded by 
some new one that will give free play to 
the forces which underlie our civiliza- 
tion, and which on the whole make for 
improvement. What the new system 
will be, it is, of course, impossible to 
predict, but the Low petition shows one 
avenue of escape from machine rule, 
which will be hailed with delight. 


HOW THEY DO IT IN FRANCE. 

France, as protectionists of the clas- 
sical schooi such as Carey and Greeley 
used to proclaim, was the first of Eu- 
ropean states to illustrate the theory of 
protection in a systematic manner. The 
lezislation of Colbert was so well con- 
ceived as to furnish the basis of most 
subsequent customs acts; and while the 
French have had occasional lapses into 
something like free trade, they have as 
a rule maintained a protectionist policy. 
From the time when M. Thiers came in 
as President of the newly formed repub- 
lic, this policy has prevailed in France 
without interruption and with increased 
intensity. No such revulsions have taken 
place there as occurred in this country 
in 1894, and we naturally turn to France 
for examples of the most perfect and 


complete development of protection so 


other | 





far produced. Such an example is fur- 
nished in the passage of the so-called 
cadenas (or padlock) bill. 

This law provides that when any bill 
is presented by the Government to in- 
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crease the duty on corn, wine, cattle, or 
fresh meat, a decree shall be made ap- 
plying the duty from the very next day. 
It further provides that the proceeds of 
such supplementary duties shall not be- 
come the property of the Treasury until 
the law has been enacted. If it fails to 
pass, the extra duties shall be returned 
to the importer who has paid thein. 
What disposition the importer shall 
make of them after he gets them is not 
prescribed. He may keep them in his 
own pocket, or turn them over to the 
merchant who bought of him; but it is 
not probable that the consumer would 
get back the increased price that he 
paid. 

This act has been criticised by such 
journals as the Temps, but the criticism 
is not important from the protectionist 
point of view. The Temps urges that 
whenever an increase of taxes is con- 
templated by the Government, it implies 
that this increase has been solicited by 
interested parties. The members of the 
Government are therefore in position to 
take advantage, and to allow interested 
parties to take advantage, of a decision 
to raise duties. This decision being im- 
mediately operative, those who know of 
its existence before it is announced to 
the public may make use of their know- 
ledge by speculating for a rise in prices. 
The possibility of such demoralizing 
practices the Temps regards as consti- 
tuting a grave objection to the law. In 
its judgment the increase of a duty 
should be the subject of open, careful, 
and prolonged discussion by the Cham- 
bers. The cadenas law it declares to be 
the coup d’état applied to customs ad- 
ministration. 

The 
have 


experience which we 
recently this country 
shows that the 7emps is misled by what 
Mr. Bagehot used to call the “literary 
theory” of government. We have no 
cadenas, but we have seen that the re- 
cent changes in our. duties have not been 
arrived at as the result of open diggus- 
sion in Congress. It would be hardly in- 
correct to say that they were not dis- 
cussed at all in the House of Represen- 
tatives, and the discussion in the Senate 
is not believed to have really had any 
influence on the rates as finally deter 
mined. In fact, the very contingencies 
regarded as deplorable by the 7emps are 
thought to have been realized here 
Members of the Legislature have been 
solicited by interested parties to estab- 
lish certain increased duties, and the 
decision to adopt these duties has been 
reached secretly, so far as the publi 
and even the greater part of the mem 
bers of Congress are concerned The 
evils of which the Temps complains are 
evidently not peculiar to such acts as 


the cadenas. 


through 
passed in 





The proper contrast to be drawn is 
between the French plan and that sug 
gested by Mr. 
tariff 


Dingley of making the 


retroactive Under the Fren 
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system a tariff goes into effect as soon 
as it is brought forward by the Govern- 
wnent, and if the Government 
pass its bill the duties collected 


it are refunded. There 


does not 
under 
would be no “an- 
ticipatory importations” except by those 
importers who felt sure that a tariff was 
to be passed, and who knew what it was 
Under the rejected Dingley 
would get their 
through the custom-house and sell them 
hefore the tariff was enacted, and then 
the Government would collect its duties 


to be plan, 


the importers zoods 


as best it could. From a protectionist 
point of view there seems little question 
as to which plan is the most desirable 
Let the 
the leaders in Congress upon a satisfac 
teri, 


collect these rates from the very day the 


“parties interested” agree with 


tory and then let the Treasury 


tariff is introduced. By this plan the 
Government would get more revenue, 
while the “parties interested,” it is safe 


to say, would look out for themselves 


Considered as a means of retaliation 
the cadenas law also compares favorably 
Under that act 


United States may 


With the Dingley act 


the President of the 


enter into negotiations with countries 
exporting argols, wines, and svirits for 
equivalent concessions” in the hatter 


of duties, the concessions on our part 
being rather strictly limited. So the Pre 
sident is empowered to “secure recip 


rocal trade,” by taking tea, 
tonka beans off the free list 
ported from countries that show a re 


imctance to reeiprocate. But the powers 


French Government to raise du 


ies are unrestricted, and under 


quite 
the new law they can be very pr 
exercised. So far as immediate results 
are concerned, it is intimated that Mr 


McKinley may be able to make 


concessions to Franee which will re 

lieve that cour v from the necessity o 

applying the cadenas law against us 
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No one is in 
his person the 


has been in open revolt 
sight unite in 
qualities which gave Canovas his pres 
He had, in the first place, a pecu 
liar claim to the confidence of the royal 


able to 


tige 


family, the restoration of the Bourbons 


in i874 having been mainly his work 


Thus he stood in an unusual way for 


the idea of stable government, which 


has come in Spain, on the confession of 
even Castelar, to be connected with the 
CAnOVAS Was Aa 


monarchy. In addition 


man of distinguished ability and high 
personal gifts. As an historian he had 


deserved repute As a philosophical 


writer on politics, and as a friend and 


matron of letters, he was a prominent 


* 
figure in the literary life of contempora 


ry Spain His oratory was trenchant 


and precise beyond the usg and wont of 


Spanish statesmen, who, for the most 


part, delight to disport themselves on 


the windy plains of Troy, Canovas had 
hus an extraordinary personal and po 
tical authority, to whiel is We SAY 
ot Conservi \ » Thikt ind 
no | era eade I Ove Sagusta 
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now swallows up considerably more 
1 the national revenue It 
me mpossible, We say, for any man 


st ip against such a beating storm 
peril, and Canovas’s assassina- 
ma v have saved his name from be- 
ng associated hereafter with a great na- 
catastrophe instead of simply 

he ible crime 
‘\' e\ Y cal readjustment may 


n the Spanish government, it 


s certain that the prosecution of the 


wars will be greatly relaxed 


Sagasta has openly opposed the policy 
So has Silve 


Senior Moret. 


vod and iron in Cuba 
so did, the other day, 
CAnovas there had been an 
of the flerce 
suppression of the 
undertaken A 


Even under 
with 


hoatament 
MALO LOL 


energy 
which the Cuban 
rebellion was at first 
different, a milder policy may be looked 
indepen- 


admitted 


for negotiations for Cuban 


lence may possibly be after 


a time lf there were any way of retir- 
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ing without apparent disgrace, there can 
be little doubt that Spanish statesmen 
would eagerly adopt it. But all such 
speculations are of small account. When 
we see all calculations upset by such a 
bolt from the blue as the assassination 
of CAanovas, we are led to put less faith 
than ever in political prophecy. 

But there is one aspect of the matter 
about which there can be no doubt. The 
mania for murdering public men is on 
the increase. Assassination as a politi- 
cal remedy is coming to be a favorite 
resort of desperate revolutionists or un- 
balanced minds. C&anovas was shot down 
not because he was Canovas, but because 
he was Prime Minister of Spain. And 
there seems to be no efficient way of 
protecting public men against such dan- 
gers. The shrewdest detectives are at 
last eluded, the most vigilant police 
evaded. Precautions should, of course, 
be redoubled, but they will not insure 
the personal safety of conspicuous states- 
men, who cannot all of them lead the 
life of the Czar of Russia. Public office 
of the higher grades will for some time 
at least have to be classed among the 
extra-hazardous callings. 

jut if political assassinations cannot 
be prevented, they can be shown to be 
futile and so effectively discredited and 
discouraged. They can be met with se- 
renity, such as the President of the 
French Chamber displayed when the 
Anarchist bomb was flung from the gal- 
lery. The lurking reptiles can be shown 
that thefr fangs may strike but cannot 
frighten; that they may threaten but 
cannot disorganize society. Those re- 
sponsible for the administration of law 
must make it clear that they are not 
to be .swerved one inch from their 
course by panic fear. The situation un- 
doubtedly calls for a new and high form 
of civic courage. Kings and presidents 
and prime ministers will have to culti- 
vate the jaunty coolness shown by King 
Humbert, whosimply shrugged hisshoul- 
ders at the recent attempt to assassinate 
him, remarking that it was merely “one 
of the incidents of his profession.” With 
civilization nerving itself against such 
shocks and determining to go on its 
way regardless of them; with men in 
conspicuous stations takingcalm account 
of the new risk, the new-style political 
agitators by means of bomb and knife 
will at last get tired of going to death 
for nothing, and of dashing themselves 
in vain against a society immovably 
based on law and order. 





THE INTERVIEW AS LITERA- 
TURE. 

In the preface to his latest volume of 
‘Portraits Intimes,’ which consist, as is 
well known, of ‘‘walks” and “evenings” 
and ‘dinners’ with various celebrities, 
M. Adolphe Brisson makes a plea for 
the interview as a legitimate literary 
form. He admits its novelty. He is 


dimly aware of its American origin— 
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though his historical account of its be- 
ginnings in the attempt of ‘“M. Joseph 
Cullagh,” “a convinced deist,”’ to cover 
“M. Robert Ingersall’” with confusion, 
has a strangely foreign air. But new 
and crude though the interview be, out 
of the Nazareth of American newspa- 
perdom though it come, M. Brisson yet 
maintains that it deserves, or may de- 
serve when perfected, to rank as a 
“genre littéraire.’ At any rate, as he 
says, in spite of all objections and op- 
position, the interview goes on its way; 
it has entered into our manners; it can- 
not be ignored; besides its practical 
utility, it has some striking qualities, 
even merits, from the point of view of 
literature. 

In his analysis of the interview and 

the interviewer, M. Brisson has many 
things to say that show how the French 
practice is assimilated to the American; 
some that indicate how much the French 
have yet to learn from us in this art. 
{verybody will recognize, for example, 
the kind of interview which he describes 
us a “duel” between a reporter and a 
map unwilling to be interviewed. In 
this species, the adversaries take each 
other’s measure, make feints with their 
swords (or pencils), and try to deceive 
each other. But this simply puts the 
interviewer on his mettle; if his vic- 
tim will not speak, it merely imposes 
the duty to gather the truth from his 
gesture and expression, to guess at what 
is left unsaid, to surprise the _ secret 
thought. M. Brisson only hints at this 
in passing, and gives no examples. They 
could be supplied in abundance by any 
American. Senator Wolcott will say 
nothing, but his ‘‘smile”’ is a sufficient 
proof to the astute correspondent that 
England is about to abandon the gold 
standard. Platt refuses to be interview- 
ed, but he looked greatly “depressed” as 
he came away from the Mayor’s room, 
Governor’s chamber, or White House, as 
the case may be, and the inference is 
plain that his man is not going to get it. 
These are but samples of the skill of the 
American interviewer in breaking down 
the fence of his adversary in the inter- 
view which is a duel. They do not do 
these things better in France. 

The willing interview is pictured to 
the life by our Frenchman. We can- 
not do better than quote his account of 
it—particularly as it relates to an inter- 
view with a literary man. The literary 
interview has been having a great run 
in America, and some very pretty things 
have been done in that line. The method 
is accurately described by M. Brisson: 

“I remember a call I had to make upon 
one of our most charming writers. He had 
given me an appointment in the morning. 
When I arrived everything was ready. ; 
He had taken the pains to write out for me 
a sketch of his life; he had added to it a 
list of his principal works, and of criticisms 
of them, generally favorable, taken from the 
leading reviews. Several flattering letters 
from Lamartine and Victor Hugo, some pho- 
tographs, two or three unpublished pages, 


were included in the bundle which he forced 
upon me. And when I entered, as when I 





came away, he delivered himself of some ex- 
quisite phrases, which he took care to utter 
slowly, so as the better to engrave them on 
my memory, etc.” 


The prepared interview M. Brisson 
seems not to know. Chauncey M. De- 
pew ought to explain it to him on his 
next trip abroad. It consists, as every 
cultivated American knows, in type- 
written question and answer, all worked 
out by the person interviewed, and pass- 
ed out entire to the lucky interviewer. 
it is a pity that M. Brisson is not ac- 
quainted with this form of the inter- 
view, as it would immensely strengthen 
his argument that it deserves a place 
in literature. In few other writings is 
there discernible so fine a play of the 
imagination. The information, the 
shrewdness, the intimate acquaintance 
with European politics attributed to the 
interviewer, in questions he did not ask, 
but which were printed as if he did, 
have cften brought a smile to the face 
of the most melancholy reporter. There 
is deep literary art in this. So there is 
in the phrases scattered up snd down 
the prepared interview—‘“Mr. Depew 
was reluctant to answer this question’; 
“Mr. Depew hesitated before replying’’; 
“Mr. Depew reflected severai minutes 
before saying,” etc. When we know that 
ail these realistic touches were dictated 
to Mr. Depew’s stenographer, and click- 
ed off on Mr. Depew’s typewriter, our 
respect for the prepared interview, as a 
literary production, cannot but be great- 
ly heightened. 

Where our French authority will seem 
to experienced Americans weakest is in 
his account of the qualities which go to 
make up the successful interviewer. He 
intimates that a good fund of general 
knowledge is well-nigh indispensable. 
He even maintains that the interviewer 
must have ‘a certain delicacy which 
will suggest to him how far he may fair- 
ly go in his revelations, and what limits 
are imposed upon him by discretion.” 
It is sufficient to say that either of these 
rules, would put an end to nine-tenths 
of the interviewing in American news- 
papers; therefore, they cannot be ne- 
cessary. M. Brisson is of the opinion 
that the interviewer is born, not made; 
this may be a sly way of allying the in- 
terview with poetry; but his conten- 
tion that no man is fit to interview be- 
fore he is twenty-five, or after he is 
fifty, shows a narrow horizon. After 
this, it is quite needless to follow him 
into his discussions of the interviewer’s 
careful preparation for his work, his 
courtesy, his good faith, and other quali- 
ties which we know to be wholly unne- 
cessary in practice. All that may do 
very well for literature; but if you make 


| the interview literary in that sense, you 


run a great risk of making it altogether 
cease to be the American interview as 
we know it. 
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WITH THE RUSH TO THE KLONDIKE. | 


STEAMER QUEEN, June 27, 1897. 


When the excursion steamer Queen left 
Seattle and Victoria on the twenty-third of 
this month, besides the usual collection of 
tourists who had come to make the Alaska | 
trip, she had on board another crowd of a | 
very different kind. A few days earlier the | 
tale had gone out to the world of the return | 
of miners with great quantities of gold from | 
the Klondike region in the far north of 
British America, and the news had created 
widespread excitement. The “rush’’ began 
at once, not only because thousands of peo- 
ple wish to be among the first to arrive in 


the stamp of the ‘‘tenderfoot.” There were 
lawyers and doctors, a vandidate on the 
Populist ticket at Tacoma last autumn, two 
Yale graduates, a prize-fignter known as 
“The Montana Kid,” an ex-judge, ‘and an 


| ex-Governor of a Territory. There were men 


with gray beards, mere boys, and even a few 


women, not mostly of the best kind; there 


were many with attractive if rough faces, and 
here and there one who looked as if he had 
seen the inside of a jail; but all were now 
full of the same thought, the same desire 
to rush to the gold fields, the same dreams 
of fabulous wealth. Each one had, on an 
average, nearly a ton of baggage, with what- 
ever money he could scrape up, as he knew 


the new Eldorado, but also because they | that he was beund for a country that pro- 
well know that the time before the begin- | duces nothing but gold, and where all the 
ning of the next Arctic winter is short | necessaries of life may be expected to be 
enough in which to traverse the immense | at famine prices. Each needed, besides his 
distance that separates them from their | Camping outfit, mining tools, tools for cut- 
promised land. Naturally they turned first | ting wood and for other purposes, clothing 
to the usual means of transportation that | to stand a winter where the thermometer 
would bring them nearest to their goal. goes down to seventy degrees below zero, 
With the whole Pacific Coast, not to speak | @ gun and ammunition to shoot game, and 
of other places, thrilling with the excite- food for about a year, if he were prudent, as 
ment, and with wiseacres talking of dis- | those who leave now may, in case of acci- 
coveries to surpass those of 1849, the num- | dent, be frozen up for many months before 
ber of applicants for passages far exceeded | reaching inhabited territory. If a man’s pro- 
the regular supply, so that many extra boats visions give out, what can save him, if any- 
have been hired, there being at least five of | thing, but the charity of others? And 
them due within a week after ours. | Heaven help him in a region where every 
The easiest, if the longest, way of getting | one has to guard against the danger of 
to the Klondike is by ocean steamer to St. | starvation. 
Michael's Island in Bering Sea, and thence, | Some, of course, were much more fully 
in a smaller boat, up the Yukon River. Many | provided than the rest, thanks to greater 
have already gone in this manner, yet it | wisdom and experience or to longer purses. 
has serious drawbacks. Although we are | Some, undoubtedly, are running terrible 
still in June, the Yukon, which at present is | risks, even if they are modest in their de-~ 
too low for good navigation, freezes so early | sires, and merely intend to hire themselves 
that it is by no means” sure that | out as day laborers, at any rate at first, and 
those who start now can reach their re- | thus will not be absolutely obliged after 
mote destination without being caught in | their arrival to have independent means of 
the ice and forced to winter on the boat. support. The most favorably situated are 
Then, too, the transportation companies do those with experience who have banded to- 
not allow miners to bring up their food with | gether in parties of from two to twenty,under 
them, thereby forcing them to buy at the some good leader, and have had the means 
companies’ stores at any price. The other, to supply themselves with whatever is ne- 
much shorter, routes are from points on the cessary to guard against all contingencies. 
coast of southeast Alaska to the lakes and Even they spoke seriously enough of the 
rivers that flow into the upper waters of the business on hand, and of the hardships and 
Yukon. Of these routes the best known is. disappointments that must await the ma- 
via Dyea, a trading-post boasting of a gro-. jority of the seekers 
cery-store and a post-office, a thousand and A question much discussed was the prob- 
twenty-five miles by sea from Victoria, at. ability of having to pay customs duties. The 
the head of an inlet called the Lynn Canal. , Klondike River and adjacent streams, where 
The trail from Dyea to the nearest lake is the richest ‘“‘strikes’’ have been made, are 


only twenty-seven miles, but part of it is 
over a mountain, and is so difficult that it is 
impassable even to pack-horses. When we 
remember, accordingly, that, his 
‘kit,"” each man should carry provisions to 
last him for the greater part of a year, we 
that even this short distance is no 
trifling obstacle. Nor is the long journey, in 
small boats made on the spot, a thing to be 
lightly undertaken. 

Of course, every place on the Queen was 
filled; the tourists, much the ordinary as- 
semblage, looking with interest and wonder, 
a certain admiration and some pity, on their 
two hundred or so unexpected companions. 
These were mostly Americans, with a num- 
ber of Canadians and Englishmen, as well as 
a few of other nationalities. There were, 
deed, many sorts and conditions of men: 
veteran miners, who had _ prospected 
mined for years in more than one Sta 
the Union, and pale shop clerks, vainly 
ing, with the aid of flannel shirts, broad- 


besides 


can see 


in- 


and 
te of | 


try- 


brimmed felt hats, and pipes, not to have | 


situated in British territory, though near to 
the 
mounted police on the spot 


and the 


Alaska boundary Already there are 


to Keep order, 


Canadian newspapers 


jealousy at the great im 


giving the trade of 


American 


cities, notably Seattle, are clamorous for 
customs officers to collect duties which 
should not only benefit the Canadian reve- 


nue, but, it is hoped, induce future miners 
to buy their outfits in Victoria and Van- 
couver, The Dominion Government probably 
will act as soon as possible, but it is hard 
to see where some of the present immigrants 
are to get the money from if they have to 
pay much, for they are certainly not all pro 
vided with superfluous funds. It is to be 
feared, too latest gold discov- 
eries may | complications. 





on the Alaska 


side of the frontier, as in time there probably 
will be, and a large mining population, com- 
osed chiefiy tf Americans, is scattered 


} 
through this distant and difficult region, it 
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is not going to be perfectly easy to police 
the territory or make boundary lines re~- 
spected. More serious is the fact that the 
nearest entrances to this Canadian country 
are through land now held by the United 
States, but claimed by Great Britain. The 
increased importance of just such places as 
the heads of the Lynn Canal will not facill- 
tate the settlement of the Alaska boundary 





controversy. 

Our journey from Victoria to Dyea passed 
without any particular incident till at about 
twelve on the third day we reached our des 


tination—three or four houses at the end of 
a bay, walled in by lofty mountains with 
steep, wooded sides and snowy tops The 
prospect looked blank enough for those who 
were to land. It was not so much that the 
wind was high and the sea rough, as because 
the water was too shallow to permit the 


(Juecn, which was here fur the first 


time, to 


get far up; so the miners, with their almost 


two hundred tons of goods, would have to b+ 


put on shore among the rocks, with no way 
of getting out of them except by small boats 
which might take 
the job 


accordingly the captain went off in a ste 


a week before completing 


This was discouraging as a start 


al 


launch to examine the neighboring barber of 


Skagway, five miles distant, where there ts 


a better landing An hour later he returned 


with the joyful tidings that from Skagway 


where a wharf was almost completed, a new 


trail to the lakes had been opened within a 
week through the White pass, which, though 
five miles longer than the one from Dyea 
was a thousand feet lower and could be en 
tirely crossed by horses. What was more 
a few horses were there for bire, while oth 
ers Were expected within three or four days 
This announcement was received with jubi- 
iation, even if there were some grumblers 
who would have preferred the original route 
anchor was weighed. and before long the 


steamer was at Skagway. where a store has 


already existed for a fort 
the 


next morning 


night Although 


work of lasted almost till 


disembarking 


the men themselves were soon 


ashore with part of their goods, and a whole 


village of tents sprang up under the shelter 
of the trees. On some were facetious signs 
such as The Lobby” and “Paradise Alley 

one, presumably for unfortunates whose 
tents were not yet landed, or for lazy men 
was labelled “Franklin Hotel,” and by it all 
could read Ham, ten cents Fires, on 
which supper was being prepared, blazed 
everywhere; all was activity and good 
humor. Behind were comfort and civiliza- 
tion; ahead, thirty-two miles of trail and 
five hundred and thirty-four in boats co1 

structed by the adventurers themselves, and 


then the Klondike with all its wondrous 
chances and terrible uncertainties 
ARCHIBALD CARY COOLIDGE 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN 
ENGLAND 
LONDON, July 31, 1597 


It is very interesting, in revisiting Eng- 
land two years after the subsidence of the 
Home Rule agitation, to observe the situa- 
tion made by the great Conservative 
tory. The very first thing which strikes me 
is the general political apathy—that is, the 
languor with which nearly all political ques- 
tions are discussed. Much of this is un- 
doubtedly due to the absorption of the pub- 
lic mind in the Jubilee, and there are ai- 
ready signs of some change. But, 


vie- 


twenty 
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years 


ago, the réle which England is play- 
ing in the Mediterranean would have creat- 
ed the fiercest popular excitement. That the 
great fleet which was reviewed at Spit- 
head the other day, which cost so much, 
and is the cause of so much pride, should 
give England so little weight in European 
councils, that the say of Austria or Italy 
should count for just as much as her say, 


undoubtedly felt to be a little humiliating. 
I have met no one who denies this, but I 
do not meet with much indignation about 
it. The general comment is, ‘‘What could 
Lord Salisbury do?’ and there is a general 
and almost amusing disposition to throw 
the blame on the Greeks, 
simply what Charles Albert did in 1849, and 
Garibaldi did amid thunders of applause in 
1860. I notice, too, a disposition to treat 
the success of tne Turk, in defending him- 
self, as, in some sort, a restoration to the 
position of respectability as a sovereign 
power which he lost by his massacres in 
Armenia and in Crete. There is really an 
odd contradiction between the way in which 
the people treat it as a matter of common 
right and decency that the Greeks should 
pay his expenses for slaughtering them, and 
the way in which they repel with horror the 
idea of letting any Christian population pass 
under his rule as a consequence of his vic- 
tory; that is, he has a right to kill and 
burn, but not to annex. 

Then there is a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the way the Ministry is represented 
in foreign affairs in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Curzon. Nobody can recall a period 
when the Government spoke in the House 
for the Cabinet on international concerns 
through a man as young and as unimportant 
politically as Mr. Curzon. I do not mean 
to depreciate him in saying this, but he 
has produced no impression in public life 
to make him seem a fit successor for Can- 
ning or Palmerston or Gladstone. And then. 
he has that priggish air which young men 
who have travelled and observed much find 
it so difficult: to avoid. Moreover, he has 
no backers on his side of the House. Mr. 
Balfour and Sir M. Hicks-Beach know much 
less, and care less, about foreign politics 
than he does, so that the task of explain- 
ing things and putting a good face on Lord 
Salisbury’s Eastern policy is exceedingly 
hard and is performed with the prevailing 
languor and doubt. No one would imagine, 
to listen either to Mr. Curzon or to his 
chief, that England was a first-class Power 
and had the command of the seas. 


With Lord Salisbury there is general dis- 
appointment, which even his warmest ad- 
mirers find it difficult to conceal. His love 
of biting epigram and “blazing indiscre- 
tion’? in speech, and the way he spoke of 
the old Turk a year ago at Guildhall, led 
people to expect some vigorous action in the 
Mediterranean, where he would have the 
Turk in his power. In Armenia he could 
do nothing, but Crete would be as com- 
pletely under his guns as the Isle of Wight. 
His apologies for doing nothing and for be- 
ing led by the three Emperors, and calling 
rather weakly for another Bismarck to get 
him out of his trouble, as he did recently 
in the House of Lords, even his own sup- 
porters find mortifying. That he was not 
a of vigorous action been well 


man has 


known ever since the Berlin Conference, but 
it was somehow forgotten during the Home 
Rule agitation. 


In fact, the way the dread 


, 
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of Home Rule led Englishmen to exalt 
everybody who opposed it, is a feature in 
the situation which is almost diverting. No- 
thing of late years appears to have done 
as much for the reputation, moral as well 
as political, of politicians, as to have been 


Unionists and to have assisted in Gladstone’s | 


overthrow. 


, has risen into the ranks of an austere moral- 
in a@ problem which is mainly maritime, is | 


| 


who have done | 





ist, even with so stern a critic as the Npec- 
tator, through opposing Home Rule, and 
yet he makes, in his works and ways, the 
nearest approach to the typical American 
politician as yet seen in English public life. 
For Lord Salisbury, however, there is the 
excuse of many months of great domestic 
anxiety, for Lady Salisbury has long been 
in a very precarious condition of health. 

The size of the Tory majority, too, has 
much to do with producing the prevailing 
languor. It is so large that every one feels 
that nothing can happen to endanger the 
tenure of the Ministry. No “scare’”’ or dis- 
sension is in the least likely to harm them. 
rhis has its effect on both sides. The Libe- 
rals feel that there is no use in agitating 
while the elections are at least three years 
away, and the Tories are quite satisfied with 
the situation as it is. Moreover, if the 
Tories were to go out to-morrow there wouid 
the utmost uncertainty among the Libe~ 
rals as to their leadership. Sir Willlam 
Harcourt is very able, and has rendered 
great services to the party, but he is ola 
and his health is somewhat impaired. It is 
doubtful whether Lord Rosebery could be 
induced to take his former place, even if 
his temperament fitted him for it, which it 
certainly does not. He is not serious enougn 
for the Liberals, and then, too, he sits in 
the House of Lords, and the inconvenience 
of leadership by anybody outside the Com- 
mons is fully acknowledged. Mr. John Mor- 
ley too earnest and literary, and Mr. 
Asquith has hardly grown up to the place 
politically. So that even if it were possible 
to turn the Tories out to-morrow, I think 
the Liberals would shrink from the succes- 
sion. The party, too, is a good deal rent by 
the “labor problem.”’ The talk of the ex~ 
treme Radicals frightens the middle classes, 
and in England the middle classes are al- 
ways a powerful body. 


be 


is 


No discussion of the causes of the pre. 
vailing apathy would, however, be complete 
without touching on two powerful aids to 
political indifference—sport and society. The 
absorption of the public mind in bicycling, 
football, horse-racing, boat-racing, yachting, 
grouse-shooting, and deer-stalking, is some- 
thing of which you can have little idea, great 
as is the amount of attention bestowed on 
things in America. It is to these 
mainly that people give serious and contin- 
ued attention, not to the Turk or the Em- 
peror. It is about them and not about pol- 
tics one hears talk in the trains and in the 
parks and the taverns. Going into a bar- 
ber’s the other day, the operator, although 1 
am plainly past the sporting age, asked me 
eagerly whether I ‘had any cricket news,”’ 
that being, as I afterwards learned, the day 
of the Eton and Harrow match. I said no, 
I had just come to town. ‘But I thought 
you might have heard it at your club, sir,”’ 
he said. Grace, the cricketer, is, in the 


these 


Mr. Chamberlain, for instance, | 





upper circles, a greater man than Gladstone. | 
The way the bicycle has opened the country | 
roads to the masses, and to the women, too, difference to him socially in England to a 


in fact, has exalted muscle and staying pow- 
er and speed to extraordinary eminence as 


| 


| 


objects of human interest and desire. That 
sport has not swept the colleges with a vio- 
lence like the football cyclone in America 
two years ago, must be ascribed, I think, to 
the greater phlegm of the English tempera- 
ment, and the confinement of games to sim- 
ple amusement, instead of making them pay- 
ing exhibitions. 

The national devotion to pastime is, ot 
course, a great help to a ministry which has 
a troublesome foreign policy on hand, as it 
is a great hindrance, especially in foreign 
aifairs, to any kind of agitation. But, useful 
as it may be in this way, it cannot compare 
to the social influence. I do not think any 
contrivance in English history for the sup-~ 
port of a party can equal what is known 
here as ‘‘The Primrose League.’’ The idea 
on which it is based—the enormous power in 
English life of what is called ‘good society” 
—is said to have originated with Disraeli. 
No man felt the seductions of ‘high life’’ 
more keenly than he. He saw that the de- 
sire “to rise in the world’’—that is, to get 
into a higher social circle than the one you 
live in, and, even before getting into it, 
to be recognized and have any kind of inter~ 
course with those who are in it already, or, 
to use the popular slang, ‘‘to take tea with 
the Duchesses’’—-was the darling passion of 
a vast number of Englishmen and English- 
women of the middle class. It is said te 
have first occurred to him that this could be 
readily used tor political purposes, or, in 
other words, that it might be made to seem 
“caddish”’ to be a Liberal. So the ‘‘Prim- 
League’ was really founded on his 

That is, a mistake about the Queen’s 
When she laid primroses on his 
tomb, and said, ‘‘They were his favorite 
flower’ (Prince Albert’s), associated the 
flower in the popular mind with Disraeli, 
to such a degree that, on his birthday, the 
shrewd, cynical Hebrew countenance of his 
statue in Westminster is comically covered 
with wreaths of it. When, during the Home 
Rule agitation, it was determined to bring 
this new force into play in politics, it was 
called the ‘Primrose League,’ and local 
‘‘Habitations,”’ or clubs, were established all 
over the country, to which any one might 
belong who was opposed to Home Rule and 
admired Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, 
and in which he could, on stated occasions, 
take tea with the women of the county gen. 
iry, and join Duchesses and Countesses in 
denouncing the ‘Rads.”’ 


rose 
grave. 
Ineanibg, 


The plan has been a great success, and 
is probably the most potent intluence be- 
hind the Tories to-day. It has put a kind 
of social stigma on Liberal politics. With 
a certain set, all Gladstonians are ‘“‘caddish,” 
or ‘rotten,’ and pains are taken to deny 
them social recognition. A large number 
of the Liberal women feel this, and regret 
that Tom or Charley cannot be a Conserva- 
tive, as his politics cuts them off from in- 
vitations to the smartest balls and dinners. 
I have heard of a case where a lady who 
is in the habit of seeing Liberal politicians 
of the more radical kind, finds that her 
sons, who belong to the sporting world, care- 
fully avoid meeting them, and call them 
‘*Mother’s cads.”’ 

It is perhaps going too far to say that Dis- 
raeli originated the plan of making Society 
tell on politics. Ever since the passage of 
the Reform bill, a man’s politics has made a 


degree unknown in America, except during 
the civil war. I remember that, during that 
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period over here, the aristocratic set ‘‘cut” 
and looked down on friends of the North, 
just as more recently they ‘‘cut’’ and look- 
ed down on the friends of Home Rule; but 
the idea of organizing social influence so as 
to make of it a political power, is of recent 
date. The middle class is making money 
rapidly; titles are becoming more and more 
within their reach. Aristocratic exclusive- 
ness has gone down completely before the 
fall of rents, and every man with money and 
Conservative views finds association with 
peers and peeresses very easy. For a mid- 
dle-class Englishman, especially the young 
generation, few things are more intoxicating 
than such associations. It means invita 
tions to country houses, ‘‘a few days’ shoot- 
ing’’ on the moors, excellent fare, and good 
wine; and the fever goes down till it gets 
almost to the laborer, It is hardly necessa- 
ry to say that when a party is largely domi- 
nated by such an influence, sympathetic or 
imaginative politics are not in favor with it, 


so that the Turk chose an excellent time to 


do some massacring, and the Greeks a very 
bad time to rise, whé@n the Conservatives 
were in power. , 


Nevertheless, the Tories are making some | 


efforts to redeem their ante-election pledges, 
and to make out that they are really the 
true friends of the workingman. They have 
got through the Commons a workmen's com- 
pensation bill, under Mr. Chamberlain's di- 
rection, which is shocking employers by its 
liberality towards persons injured in fac- 
tories and machine-shops, and the fate of 
which in the House of Lords is still prob- 
lematical, and they have, through the Jubi- 
lee, made prodigious efforts to draw the 
colonies to England, with, I think, great suc- 
cess. All these things help to keep down the 
indignation which the foreign policy, and 
the queer failure to bring to light Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s connection with the Jameson raid, 
are well calculated to excite. But, after all 
is said that can be said of mistakes, blun- 
ders, and weaknesses, the fact remains that 
England is an enormous, unprecedented poli- 
tical success. The Government is admirably 
administered in every department. The best 
men the country can produce, whatever their 
faults or shortcomings, are engaged in the 
work of legislation. Legislation is well con- 
sidered and much debated. The Boss has 
not yet begun to show himself. Fitness, and 
not “representation,”’ is still universally rec- 
cognized as the one title to office. I was 
glad to see that in your article on the Jubi- 
lee you called attention to these things as 
the true sources of English prosperity. Neg- 
lect of these things, the treatment of offices 
as “‘plums,”’ and “representation”’ or ‘“‘re- 
ognition”’ of classes and interests as the 
true rule of distribution, and the employ- 
ment of second and third-rate men and job- 
bers and speculators in our legislation, are 
What keeps us behind England in the race. 
The Foster despatch about the Treaty, 
which it is now said President McKinley and 
Mr. Sherman never saw, has, of course, ex- 
cited a good deal of disgusted attention, 
and naturally much afflicts decent civilized 
Americans here. They were astonished by 
its emanation from the pen of Mr. Foster, 
who has been so long familiar with diplo- 
matic usages. The English ascribe it, som 
to well-known American coarseness and bad 
manners, others to the desire of the Reput 
lican politicians to get up a foreign quarrel 
to turn popular attention away from their 


tariff tricks and from the currency problem. 
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I cannot myself help explaining it, in some 
degree at least, by the success of Cleve- 
land's outburst in the Venezuela affair. 
When I say success, I mean that it apparent- 
ly produced the desired effect on the Eng- 
lish. That is, if a friend owed you some 
money, and you went to his house without 
warning and threatened to punch his head 
it he did not pay you by tomorrow morn- 
ing, you could well say, as so many said 
in America after the Cleveland message, 
that this was the way to make the fellow 
pay, for pay he certainly would if he had 
the money. It was a sort of proceeding 


which of course delighted the bar-rooms and 


the race-tracks. But I am bound to say 
{ think that a very large part of Cleveland's 
triumph, and the resulting effect on the tone 
of American diplomacy, was due to Lord 
Salisbury’s bad management. He wasted 
his breath arguing with Mr. Olney against 

he Monroe Doctrine,” as if there were any 
doctrine."’ Diplo- 
macy has nothing to do with “doctrines,” 
but with the application of them. Half the 
space would have sufficed, not for showing 
that the Monroe Doctrine had no force, but 
that the American claim of protectorate over 
Venezuela had not appeared in the previous 
correspondence, and had, in fact, been dis- 
claimed in it, and that its sudden production 
in the guise of a threat was unaccountable 
and unmannerly. Far from this, he swal- 
lowed the threat, and meekly accepted the 
commission which was to draw his frontier 
for him, and which turned out to he perfect- 
ly useless, except for the purpose of collect 
ing maps. It is not wonderful that, after 
this episode, American politicians should 
conclude that they might talk to him in 
any way they pleased, and might use any 
international controversy with him as a 
means of stirring up Jingoism 


use in arguing against a 


All this was brought home to me forcibly 
by an article in the June number, I think, 
of the Atlantic Monthly, showing that all 
persons who condemned the Venezuela mes- 
sage—and the writer penags seriatim the 
journals which did so—were “un-American” 
and afflicted with over-refinement and re- 
moteness from ‘nature.’ If this had any 
meaning, it meant that the forms of social 
intercourse, the moderation in language, and 
the air of respect for others, which mark 
the relations of civilized men in our day 
indicate a falling-off on our part from the 
demeanor of Apaches and Comanches, to say 
nothing of the Australian ‘black fellows.’ 
An Australian savage gets his bride by hit- 
ing her on the head in the night around 
the fire, and then dragging her by the heels, 
insensible, into the bush co. is much 
nearer to ‘“‘nature’’ than the methods of the 


civilized wooer, with his bouquets of flowers 


+ 
t 


and his presents and his wedding ring, but 


is it better? Civilization means the imposi- 


tion of a thousand restraints on ‘‘nature,” 
and above all in social intercourse; and the 
methods of diplomac y are based on those of 
social intercourse between educated gentle 
men. One of the cardinal rules of such in- 
tercourse is that, when trying to settle any- 


thing by discussion, you must not call your 


idversary names, or harge t with dis 
honesty, or, in fact, do anything needlessly 
to provoke him. It is unfortunate and a bad 
sign of the times that the more ruffianly 
style of debate with foreigners finds increas- 
1 fa among $ vt the foreigner hay 
ns to succumb to it for the sake of a 


quiet life. But liteness is something the 


' 





civilized man owes to himself still more 
than to others; we should always behave 
civilly for our own sake as well as for that of 
our neighbors. It is, too, almost impossible 
to avoid the inference that the hatred and 
contempt for foreign nations which have be 
come part and parcel of the support given 
tothe tariff during the last twenty years, have 
had also a very bad effect on our diplomacy, 
nd have done much to change foreign opt 
nion of the American character. Many people 
here have the idea that we are using our 
remoteness and our strength to set up a 
barbarous nation of the fifteenth or sixteenth 
century, despising literature and art, lov 
battle, murder, and savage rudeness of 
speech EL G 


MUNICH IN SUMMER 
Municn, July, 1897 
A little volume for the pocket recently 
published by Dr. Gsell Fels, the well-known 
author of guide-books, gives the outlines of 
one hundred excursions from Munich and 
thus bears testimony to the exceptional sit 
uation of the Bavarian capital as the centr 
of a multitude of enticing spots distributed 
in its vicinity like the Knots in a spider's 
web. The high altitude of the city, its 
cleanliness, the purity of the drinking-wa 
ter, obtained far away in the mountains 
and the excellent sanitary conditions tn ge 
neral, make modern Munich one of the most 
salubrious cities in the world. The canali 
zation and flooding system, since its ex 
ension in 1896 over fifty-nine additional 
streets and squares, reaches a present total 
length of 178 kilometres. The swift-flowing 
Isar, when at low-water mark, carries off 
the contents of the sewers twenty times 
diluted, while, according to Von Petten- 
kofer, the proportion of one to fifteen would 
be very favorable. The mortality among 
the population has been reduced by nearly 
half 


one- f within twenty-six years, and, to 


by the looks of the 

gh. It would be folly 
to question the dictum of the medical pro 
fession as to the deleterious effects of beer 
drinking, or to suppose that the enormous 





judge on people 


it cannot possibly be his 


consumption of the brown fluid is produ 
tive of a high state of intellectuality; but 
here is a strong temptation, as one observes 
the people Bavaria, to take an optimist 
view of the beer question. The people, 
men, women, and children, soldiers as well 
as civilians, look hale and hearty; they 
have that good-nature and kindliness which 
with simple people, are sure signs of physi- 
cal well-being. Well-fed men 
ire a common sight, but cases of inordinate 
corpulence are much rarer than one would 
expect. A certain politeness is peculiar to 
the people of all classes in Munich. They 
not only have a Griiss Gott, or Wohl he- 
komm's, or Wiinsche wohl zu speisen, for 
every one as the oecasion may suggest, but 
they are ready to render to the stranger 
those little services he is so often in need 
of, and to acknowledge by a Danke bestens 
the smallest fee one may happen to give. 
They are not quarrelsome, nor do they get 
excited on slight provocation. When the 
tramway is obstructed—which seems to hap- 
pen rather frequently—the conductor good- 
naturedly helps to remove the obstacle with- 
out indulging in loud and undignified de- 
monstrations of ill-humor; those scenes of 


nd women 


vociferating officials surrounded by boister- 
ous crowds, which attend similar mishaps 
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in Paris, are not to be witnessed here. On 
the other hand, it must be confessed that 
the horses on the tramway line travel at 
a very deliberate pace; electric cars are 
running on some lines and are being ra- 
pidly introduced on others. 

On Sundays the churches of the city are 
filled with men and women. At the same 
time the villages and Sommerfrischen in the 
surroundings attract multitudes of artisans 
and tradesmen, with their families, every 
Sunday when the weather is fair; according 
to the daily papers, over 70,000 tickets were 
sold on a recent Sunday at the railway 
stations. Disorder at the popular resorts is 
said to be rare; at those of the better 
class, such as the Kaimsaal, the conduct of 
the crowds is certainly irreproachable. In 
this large, well-constructed, and well-venti- 
lated music-hall the audience is seated at 
round tables, eating, drinking, and smoking, 
while listening to a ‘“popular’’ concert 
whose programme is largely made up of 
compositions of Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Wagner, etc., etc.—a most 
characteristic combination of the material 
with the ideal, the one so little encroaching 
upon the other that not once during the 
softer strains of the orchestra is the most 
complete stiilness in the audience disturbed 
by an ill-timed movement of one of the 
hundreds of knives, forks, and glasses held 
in suspense, or an awkward step of one of 
the waiters, gliding on tiptoe through the 
rows of tables. 

It is stated on good authority that more 
than 4,000 painters have their studios at 
Munich, and as most of the productions of 
the resident artists are at least temporarily 
exhibited here, it is evident that the amount 
of painted canvas continually to be seen 
must be enormous. Aside from the five per- 
manent institutions (the Old and New Pina- 
kothek, the Kunstausstellung, the Von 
Schack Gallerie, and the exposition of the 
Kunstverein), the annual “International Ex- 
position’’ in the Glasspalast forms a great 
centre of attraction during the summer 
months. This year’s collection, the seventh, 
has been arranged by Von Lenbach and Prof. 
Seidl, the architect, with wonderful taste 
and artistic skill. The distribution of light 
is all that could be desired, the space allow- 
ed each picture abundant, and by a generous 
supply of divans, as well as the use of great 
quantities of Gobelins and Oriental drapery 
investibule and ante-rooms, grateful resting- 
places are prepared for tired limbs and eyes. 
A good restaurant in the building enables 
the visitor to prolong his stay beyond his 
usual meal hours, and thus to get the full 
value of the admission price. 

The representation of the various countries 
(including America) is respectable in all 
cases, and in several excellent. As might be 
expected, the Munich groups, viz., the 
Kiinstlergenossenschaft, the Secession, and 
the Luitpold Gruppe, contribute the largest 
number of pictures. Von Lenbach has his 
own room, with some fifteen or twenty 
pieces, among which the study for a portrait 





of Theodor Mommsen calls for special men- 
tion. Bocklin, Uhde, Firle, Stuck, De- 
fregger, and many other eminent of 
exhibit two or more canvases each. It is 

not difficult, even for a layman, to see that | 
the modern element is gaining- ground | 
among Munich artists; while predominating | 
in the division of the Secessionists, it is | 
not absent in the other sections. The 
peaceable competition of the various groups 





, 


will doubtless, in the end, be productive of | themselves and yet will not submit to be 
greater good than the bitter antagonism of | governed by others. 


years gone by; a general levelling and 


blending of discordant artistic principles is 
neither to be expected nor to be desired. 
A. L. 


Correspondence. 


GREECE AND RUMANIA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your editorial note in No. 1673 on | 


} 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Mr. Dillon’s article concludes with the signi- | 


ficant sentence, “If they [the Greeks] will 
learn to govern themselves,’’ ete. What rea- 
son have the friends of Greece to hope that 
such a time will ever come? The Greeks 
have from time immemorial shown them- 
selves more nearly devoid of political sense 


than any other civilized nation on the face | 


of the earth. They have never acted together 
even in the direst emergency, except when 
tricked into doing so, as at Salamis, or when 
compelled to do so, as they were (at least 
in a sense) by Alexander. They were never 
united against the Persians, the Romans, or 
the Turks. If ever there was a time when 
concert of action was all-important, it was 
during the terrible years that preceded the 
battle of Navarino. But no leader appeared 
who was able to secure this concert, and, but 
for the opportune intervention of the three 
Powers, the cause of Greece would have 
been lost, in spite of sacrifices and bloodshed 
almost without a parallel in modern times. 
Ever since the dawn of authentic history 
the Greek had been the same valiant indi- 
vidual warrior, the same bigoted partisan, 
the same independent thinker, and the same 
failure as a member of the body politic; 
though his recent exploits on the Thessalian 
border make it necessary to revise our judg- 
ment on the first point. 

And most painful of all, just as, in the 
days of old, the Persian and the Roman 
always had numerous partisans on the other 
side of the Aigean and the Adriatic, so in 
more recent times the Tark has rarely been 
without his supporters and champions in 
the same region. When Fallmerayer first 
launched his now exploded hypothesis on 
the origin of the modern Greeks, a veritable 
chorus of indignation went up all over Eu- 
rope, but loudest from the Greeks them- 
selves at what they chose to regard as a 
desecration of their national character. 
Since then it has been abundantly demon- 
strated that an infiltration of Slavic blood 
might have given them some of the docility, 
the dogged persistence, and obedience to au- 
thority which they so sadly lack, and which 
probably would have saved them from many 
of their national misfortunes. It is painful 
to reflect that the people who have taught 
the world far more than any other, perhaps 
more than all others combined, should them- 
selves have learned less than any other. 
It begins to be only too plain that the 


harsh judgment of Finlay is, after all, not | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


far astray. Everywhere in Greece one sees 
that almost the entire male population is 
still seriously smitten with the mania so 
much ridiculed by Aristophanes, a passion- 
ate fondness for politics. 
can long exist where almost the whole male 
population is either holding an office or 
waiting for one—all consumers and no pro- 
ducers. It is not easy to say what is to 
be done with a people that cannot govern 


No government | 
“Prexie”’ 








| Zukunft, 1866-96.’ 


It is interesting in this connection to cast 
a glance at the recent progress of Rumania 
as set forth in a volume by Consul-General 
Benger, entitled ‘Rumanien: Ein Land der 
The showing made by 
this book is most creditable to both Govern- 
ment and the people. The population is in- 
creasing rapidly, chiefly by immigration. 
Within the last forty years more than half 
the soil has been taken under cultivation, 
the number of hectares having been consid- 
erably more than doubled, while in the adja- 
cent Servia the uncultivated soil constitutes 
nearly six-sevenths of the entire area. Its 
productiveness per hectare has likewise been 
correspondingly increased, and the increase 
in both respects is going steadily forward. 
Six years ago there were in use in the king- 
dom 11 steam ploughs, 2,283 threshing ma- 
chines, 1,474 reapers, and 1,183 mowing ma- 
chines. Benger calls attention to the fact 
that while the exportation of wheat from 
Rumania had increased relatively between 
1886-7 and 1892-3 from 514 to 730, that from 
North America had risen only from 4,074 to 
5,086, and he believes that the day is not 
very far distant when his country will be 
able to compete on equal terms with North 
America in the wheat markets of the world. 

The first railroad was opened in 1869, and 
was but 70 kilometres in length. Since then 
the increase has been more than forty-fold, 
and there has been a corresponding im- 
provement in highways. Telegraph lines are 
also being rapidly extended. In 1863 Ru- 
mania had but 88 post-offices, now it has 
nearly ten times as many. The Government 
receipts for 1883-4 were, in round numbers, 
123,000,000 frances; in 1893-4, 189,000,000. The 
rate of taxation per caput is about 28 francs, 
to which is to be added 2 frances for local 
purposes. During the last fifteen years the 
Government has expended nearly 1,000,000,- 
000 francs for railroads, bridges, docks, high- 
ways, military equipments, ete. The public 
debt amounts to 1,180,000,000 francs, of 
which sum 200,000,000 is held at home, 220,- 
000,000 in France, and the balance in Ger- 
many. Much has been done to promote the 
general intelligence of the people. The 
schools are free and attendance obligatory. 
The two universities, Bucharest and Yassy, 
founded only a third of a century ago, had 
last year nearly 1,700 students. In recent 
years the Government has expended annual- 
ly on its schools over 20,000,000 francs, as 
against about one-third of this sum twenty 
years ago. In 1885 the attendance at the 
village schools was, in the whole kingdom, 
but 107,000; at present it is more than 220,- 
000. 

The handsome volume of Benger, based, as 
it is, almost entirely on official statistics, 
makes a very creditable showing for the 
Rumanians. C. W. SUPER. 

ATHENS, O,, August, 1897. 





THE CHOICE OF PROFESSORS. 


Sir: The communication in your issue 
of July 29, signed ‘‘Prexie,’’ doubtless won 
the sympathetic approval of many readers. 
In his quest for a professor of the classics 
appears to have corresponded 
chiefly with young men who had recently 
completed the course of professional study. 
It might be enough to say that these young 
men, following the guidance of their in- 
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structors, had been so engrossed with tech- 
nical studies that time had been lacking for 
the production of papers purely literary. 
Apparently it is not easy in this country, or 
in Germany, to win the respect of scholars 
by work that is purely or chiefly literary. 

One who has a wide acquaintance among 
college instructors learns many curious facts 
regarding the appointment of college pro- 
fessors—and, it may be added, of college 
presidents. I am tempted to cite one in- 
stance that came under my personal obser- 
vation. A candidate for a professorship in 
one of our colleges sent to the president a 
copy of the thesis—a discussion of a literary 
topic—which he had presented for the doc- 
tor’s degree. He was appointed to the po- 
sition, and afterward chanced to see in the 
office of the president his thesis, uncut 
The appointment had been made chiefly 
upon the written recommendations of two 
older professors, whose judgment the presi 
dent felt it safer to trust than his own; and 
he acted wisely in not attempting to pass 
upon the thesis. 

This incident suggests another phase of 
the problem propounded by ‘“Prexie.”’ Let 
us grant his ability to appraise written work | 
presented by candidates for a professorship 
in the classics. Is he equally ready to ap- 
praise the work of specialists in modern 
languages, in history, in philosophy, in ma- 
thematics, in the sciences? As a matter of 
fact, the most trustworthy means of judg- 
ment is the testimony of reputable professors 
who have actual knowledge of candidates 
and their work; upon such evidence 
‘‘Prexie’’ eventually found it wisest to rely. 
It is not true that professors in our lead 
ing universities will recommend men whom 
they regard as unworthy or incapable; they 
are guarded in their language, and their 
strong recommendations are reserved for 
strong men. 


“Prexie’’ names two of the younger | 
Humanists (one of them better known as a 


student of linguistic phenomena) who are 
known to him as contributors to periodical 
literature. He cannot have scanned with 
sufficient closeness the mass of this litera- 
ture. Certainly he should not have over- 
looked two admirable articles by a young 
writer—articles that appeared within a few 
months in the Atlantic Monthly—one, on 
“The Rational Study of the Classics’; the 
other, on ‘‘Brunetiére as a Critic.” 

From what I have written it may not ap- 
pear how largely I am in agreement with 
the views expressed in the communication 
upon which I have ventured to comment 

PROFESSOR 


Notes. 


Harper & Bros. have in press ‘School-boy 
Life in England,’ by John Corbin. 

A genealogy of the ‘Old Families of Salis- 
bury and Amesbury, Mass., with some Re- 
lated Families of Newbury, Haverhill, Ips- 
wich, and Hampton,’ down to about 1700, has 
been prepared by David W. Hoyt, Provi- 
dence, who invites subscriptions at one dol- 
lar per part, the size depending on the sup- 
port thus accorded. 

The life of Thomas Chandler Haliburton, 
better known as ‘‘Sam Slick,’’ which will 
be issued almost immediately by the Hali- 
burton Club of Windsor, Nova Scotia, will 
be the joint production of Professors Wrong | 


ee 





elder surviving son of “Sam Slick’; of F. 
Blake Crofton, Librarian to the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia; and of Mr. Anderson of the 
British Museum. The last-named will con- 
tribute the Bibliography of the “Old Judge” 
to the “Centennial Chaplet.” 

Capt. Wagner has not allowed his transfer 
to the Adjutant-General’s department to 
stop his “International Military Series,’ of 
which he began the editing while instructor 


| at the Fort Leavenworth Infantry dnd Ca- 


valry School. Number four of the series 
(Kansas City: Hudson-Kimberly Publishing 
Co.) is a republication of essays by Captain 


ite | 
and De Mille; of Robert Grant Haliburton, | 


F. N. Maude of the English Engineers, | 
which originally appeared in the Ciril and | 
Military Gazette of Lahore, India. Captain 


Maude’s vigorous style and trenchant criti 
cism make his papers always stimulating, 
and he is sure to select topics bearing di- 
rectly on the military problems of the day 
Number five is an English translation by 
Lieut.-Gen. East, C. B., of the German Gene- 
ral von Arnim’s method of rapid instruction 
in outpost and skirmishing duty. With its 
maps, it makes a valuable handbook for 
the peace-time drill, showing what varieties 
of invention a bright officer has at his com- 
mand for imitating occurrences of actual 
war. The same publishers bring out a se- 
cond edition of Lieut. Root’s ‘Military To- 
pography and Sketching,’ brought down to 


date by the Fort Leavenworth Instructors | 


in Engineering. 

The first of the flood of publications on 
Alaska in its gilded aspect to reach us is 
Miner W. Bruce’s ‘Alaska: Its History and 
Resources, Gold Fields, Routes and Scenery’ 
(Seattle: Lowman & Hanford). The author 
writes in good faith and soberly, from six 
years’ experience, supplies a large number 


of excellent illustrations, and a map of the | 
Territory. A new manual to an old resort | 


is ‘The Mammoth Cave of Kentucky.’ by 


Horace Carter Hovey, A.M., D.D., and | 


Richard Ellsworth Call, A.M., Ph.D. (Louis- 
ville: J. P. Morton & Co.) It is, in its 
appointments of letter-press and pictures, 
the best guide to the cave we have ever 
seen, and its science is conformable to our 
present knowledge. A handbook was de- 
manded by the recent Historic Festival in 
Plymouth, Mass., July 28-August 3, and is 
given in ‘Old Plymouth Days and Ways’ 
(Plymouth: A. S. Burbank). It is a prettily 
illustrated souvenir, and among its scraps 
is a catalogue of the loan exhibition in the 
Winslow House. 

The ‘Album Géographique’ of MM. Dubois 


and Guy (Paris: A. Colin et Cie.) has reach- | 
ed a second volume, which is devoted to the | 


ropics, except those parts included in the 
French colonial possessions. For those a 
special volume, showing their aspect and 
development, is promised. The present is 
divided into fifteen sections, each contain- 
ing about thirty pictures of the scenery, 
hahir | 


itions, and people of varying degrees of 


3 ¢ | 


interest and excellence. In some instances | 


ese are so old that, taken together wit 
as regards present conditions. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the section on East 
Africa. The sources from which the mate- 
rials have been drawn seem to have been 
unwisely restricted mainly te French and 
German works 

Nonagenarian contributors to the maga- 
tines are rare enough in any country, but 






ne descriptive text, they are misleading 
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| 
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one such in the person of Mra. Elizabeth 
Buffum Chace, who writes on “Old Quaker 
Days in Rhode Island” in thetownof Smith- 
field, where her ancestors settled. It is in 
reminiscence that the old betray their age, 
but this charming little picture of bygone 
days and customs is compact, orderly, pithy, 
and suggestive of anything but superannua- 
tion. Indeed, it illustrates one observation 
of the writer worth repeating. She says of 
the Buffum tribe that “they spoke the Eng 

lish language correctly; and I can think of 
no other reason for the class distinction 
which certainly did exist in this commu 

nity except that it was determined by the 
different manner in which the language was 
spoken. There were families scattered right 
along this country road, owning farms, be 

having as trreproachably as their neigh 

bors, and dealing as honestly, whe had no 
social relations with these same neighbors 
They probably used two negatives where 
there was need of only one, and put plural 
personal pronouns with singular verbs.” 

A discussion, chiefly interesting for the 
curious views expressed, has been going on 
for some months in the London Awfher with 
regard to the practical use of the perplex- 
ing English subjunctive A new turn has 
been given to it by the publication in the 
June and July numbers of tables stating the 


. 


flectional sut 





results of a search for the 
junctive in ten volumes of standard modern 
rose, including works of Dowden ard 

prose, including rk f Dowden, Hardy 


James, Lang, Lecky, Meredith, Morley, Ste- 





phen, Stevenson, and Tratil, and aggregat 
ing about 900,000 words. The statistictan’s 


Sen F — = 
results are that subdjunctives of any verb 


except de are used by all these ten authors 
only fifteen times. We suspect that only 
the third person singular of the present 


subjunctive of such verbs has been search- 
ed for, and that it was with reference to 
this alone that the discussion has arisen; 
but, however that may be, a subsequent 
correspondent deduces from the tables the 
following ‘practical’ rules for British au 
thors, which we hereby pass on to the Ame 
rican guild, as in duty and courtesy bound 
(1.) “Only use the subjunctive mood of the 
verb to be"; (2 “The subjunctive of 
the verb fo be should only be used [he prot 

ably means, should be used only] after if.” 


The Annales de Géographie for July opens 


| with a tentative sketch of a botanical chart 
- 
‘ 


of France. illustrated by a map of the Per 


pignan district so colored as to show the 
different kinds of forest trees and their loca 
tion. This is followed by papers upon the 


river Oder, the physical geography of the 
Caucasus, and Tierra del Fuego. Dr. O 
Nordenskjéld, the leader of the Swedish ex- 
ploring expedition to this forlorn’ land, 
gives the impressions received during a 
twelve months’ sojourn The vegetation 
consists ‘“‘in great part of evergreens, form- 
ing virgin forests almost as dense as those 
of the tropics, which, moreover, they recall 
in various ways.’ Their silence is death- 
ike. Even the war of the perpetual tem- 
pests does not penetrate it. There are no 
bird-sounds but the occasional cry of a par- 
rot. no insects but spiders In describing 
the Ona Indians, the most numerous of the 
primitive inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego, 
the writer says that perhaps no people are so 
badly protected against the climate as they. 
The paper is illustrated by some interest- 
ing photographs. The editor calls attention 
to the scantiness of our knowledge of the 


the New England Magazine for August has borderland between Algeria and Morocco, 
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and remarks also that since the Spaniards 
have made Melilla a free port, a rew trade- 
route has been opened by which arms and 
European products are carried to the south. 
In an interesting note a recent official order 
forbidding further emigration to Siberia, on 
the ground that there is no more available 
land, is explained. The nomad Kirghiz, with 
their enormous herds, now have possession 
of all the remaining unoccupied land near 
fresh water. Until they are provided for, 
emigration will be stopped. 

The quarterly statement of the Palestine 
<xploration Fund for July announces thatthe 
excavations at Jerusalem have ceased on 
account of the termination of the firman 
permitting them, but that application has 
been made to the Porte for leave to under- 
take excavations elsewhere. It has been a 
source of regret that no specimens of He- 
brew writing have been discovered in the 
course of the work. Just at the close, how- 
ever, a cornelian seal was found with a 
name inscribed in characters of the sixth 
century B. c., according to Prof. Sayce, or 
“about 450 B. c., or from the time of Ezra,” 
according to Col. Conder. A preliminary ac- 
count by M. Clermont-Ganneau of the extra- 
ordinary fifth-century mosaic map of Chris- 
tian Palestine, Egypt, and possibly Asia 
Minor, recently discovered at Madeba, a 
Moabite city to the east, endeavors to iden- 
tify some of the geographical names dis- 
played. A plan of Jerusalem in this map 
may throw light on the disputed questions 
connected with its topography. Other arti- 
cles are on the water of Jacob’s Well, the 
Damascus railways, and the length of the 
Jewish cubit by Col. Watson. By a com- 
parison of a large number of fresh Syrian 
barleycorns with some taken from an 
Egyptian grave of the third century of our 
era, he concludes that it was very nearly 
17.79 inches long. The barleycorn, it may 
be added, his researches lead him to believe, 
is the best natural object which could have 
been selected as a unit of measure. 

The Conference on uniform entranée re- 
quirements in English, which met in New 
York in June, consisted of representatives 
from the college and secondary school asso- 
ciations of the Eastern, Southern, and North 
Central States. Its deliberations resulted in 
the removal of several objectionable books 
from the prescribed list; in a list of books 
for 1901 and 1902 that does not differ mate- 
rially from that of 1900, and in the addition to 
the requirements of clauses recommending 
the secondary schools to offer instruction in 
elementary rhetoric, and allowing colleges 
to examine candidates on English grammar 
and, to a very limited extent, on certain 
periods of English literature. The Confer- 
ence only partially completed its work, and 
adjourned to meet at Christmas in Phila- 
delphia. 

The number of matriculated students at- 
tending German universities during the 
summer semester of 1897 is indicated by the 
first figures, the whole number of hearers 
by the second figures, and the number of 
women among the hearers by the third 
figures in the following list: Berlin, 4705. 
344, 114; Bonn, 1889, 103, 13; Breslau, 1541, 
83, 22; Erlangen, 1140, 13; Freiburg, 1449, 95; 


Giessen, 663, 29; Gdéttingen 1123, 72, 34; 
Greifswald 834, 19; Halle 1534, 101, 6; Hei- 
delberg, 1230, 92; Jena, 704, 50; Kiel, 727, 


37; Konigsberg, 695, 31, 11; Leipsic, 3064, 
157; Marburg 1042, 48, 7; Munich, 3871, 160, 
2; Academy of Miinster, 487, 10; 


, 


Rostock, 
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499, 10; Strassburg, 1016, 31; Tiibingen, 1289, 


12; Wiirzburg, 1430, 138. The whole num- 
ber of matriculated students was 30,982, and 
hearers 1519, of whom 207 were women; 
students of theology 4326, of law 8368, medi- 
cine §232, and philosophy 10,006. There was 
a marked decrease of students of theology 
and medicine, and an increase of students 
in the philosophical department, especially 
in philology and natural science. There 
seem to have been no women hearing lec- 
tures at Leipsic, although there were several 
in attendance last winter. 

The professors of the Berlin University, 
Wagner and Sering, in the department of 
political economy, and Erich Schmidt, in 
that of» modern philology and literature, 
speak in the highest terms of the attain- 
ments and achievements of the women who 
have attended their lectures during the last 
three semesters. A year ago there were 39, 
in the following winter 95, and in the sum- 
mer semester just closed 114 in attendance. 
Many of these were not only ‘‘hearers,’’ but 
also “doers of the word,’’ inasmuch as they 
worked diligently and successfully in the 
seminaries of their respective professors. 
Prof. Schmidt mentions especially one young 
lady, a Russian, who had already taken the 
degree of Ph.D. at the University of Berne, 
and whose dissertations in his seminary 
were ‘‘the best.’’ Several women have also 
carried on independent investigations with 
remarkable success in the physiological in- 
stitute in the departments of physics as well 
as of microscopic biology. 

Ou May 31 Elsa Eschelsson read and de- 
fended her thesis before the law faculty of 
the University of Upsala, and received the 
degree of Doctor juris, with the customary 
badges of this academical promotion, name- 
ly, a ring, a diploma, and a doctor’s hat. 
Her thesis was “On the Idea of Donation in 
Swedish Law.’’ We may add that the hat 
was not quite as tall as that given to men. 
This difference was, however, purely @&s- 
thetical, and had no reference whatever to 
the comparative height of her scholarly at- 
tainments. Soon afterwards she was ad- 
mitted to the faculty of the same university 
as privat-docent, and will lecture on civil 
law. 


—In the month of November last, the cem- 
mittee appointed by the Harvard Board of 
Overseers to visit the Department of Com- 
position and Rhetoric called upon the stu- 
dents in all the English courses of the col- 
lege to prepare a composition upon the fol- 
lowing subject: 

“Describe the training you received, or the 
experience you may have had, in writing 
English before entering college, giving the 
names of the schools in which, or the in- 
structors from whom, you received it; and 
then, speaking in the light of your subse- 
quent work and experience in college, point 
out wherein your preparatory training now 
seems to you to have been good and suffi- 
cient, and wherein it seems to have been de- 
fective and to admit of improvement.” 


In response to this call over 1,300 papers 
were handed in. The students writing 
them came from nearly 500 different pre- 
paratory schools in all parts of the country 
and in Europe, and some from other colleges. 
In the papers they described the systems in 
use in all these institutions at the time the 
writers belonged to them—that is, within a 
comparatively recent period. After going 
carefully through this large mass of raw ma- 
terial, the committee prepared a_ report, 
which has recently been submitted to the 
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Board of Overseers, and will be published 
during the month. In view of the active dis- 
cussion of “College English’ occasioned by 
the previous reports of this committee, the 
forthcoming one can hardly fail to be looked 
forward to with interest by all teachers en- 
gaged in the secondary education. It is un- 
derstood that in it the committee have 
reached certain final conclusions in regard 
to the methods of instruction in the art of 
writing English now in use, and suggest im- 
portant modifications; their recommenda- 
tions being based on the evidence contained 
in the 1,300 papers they have examined, nu- 
merous extracts from which will accompany 
the report to fortify the conclusions of the 
committee. The originals are to be bound 
in volumes, and placed for future reference 
in the College Library. The committee con- 
sists of Charles F. Adams, Edwin L. God- 
kin, and George R. Nutter; and this, the 
third report made by them, will also prob- 
ably be the final one. The previous reports, 
it will be remembered, were editorially dis- 
cussed in the Nation at the time of their 
publication. 


—Proposals for a new ‘Lexicon Platoni- 
cum,’ signed by Prof. Lewis Campbell and 
Mr. David B. Monro, Provost of Oriel Col- 
lege, are now in circulation. These proposals 
begin by calling attention to the need, long 
felt by classical philologists, of an ‘Index 
Platonicus’ corresponding to the ‘Index 
Aristotelicus’ published in 1870. The rarity 
of Ast’s ‘Lexicon Platonicum’ (1835) is then 
adverted to. It can scarcely be had now at 
any price under $16. Its treatment of im- 
portant words is not exhaustive, and its ar- 
rangement is defective. It of course con- 
tains no record of the extensive and minute 
research recently devoted to Plato’s use of 
the particles. Mitchell’s ‘Index Grecitatis 
Platonice’ (1832) is still more defective and 
has been long out of print. For all the mi- 
nutie of Plato’s habits of speech, and for the 
changes observable between his earlier and 
latest styles, German monographs, not easi- 
ly procurable and of uneven merit, have to 
be consulted. These have, for the most part, 
appeared since Ast’s Lexicon. The most 
practicable scheme is therefore to prepare a 
new lexicon based upon Ast’s and on im- 
portant monographs which have appeared 
since his day. The mere cost of reprinting 
Ast is estimated at $3,500. The cost of the 
necessary revision of that work would bring 
up the expense of a new edition to $7,250. 
This outlay would not be covered by the 
demand for such a revision when completed. 
Accordingly, the help of learned societies 
and the liberality of individual scholars is 
appealed to. The Oxford Philological So- 
ciety has shown interest in the matter, and 
other learned English societies are expected 
to join in furthering it. The subject has 
also been mooted in the Paris Académie des 
Inscriptions. It may be hoped that there 
are societies in America which will take up 
the matter. If, by the combined efforts of 
these societies, $4,000 can be raised, a eom- 
mittee taken from their membership could 
be formed with good hope of success in the 
work. Such a committee might invite dona- 
tions payable in three annual instalments, 
and could eventually appoint an editor, who 
should be empowered to organize and direct 
the undertaking, obtaining help from com- 
petent scholars. Finally, the book could be 
published at something like $10.50 net for 
subscribers, and about $12.50 for the public. 
Original subscribers would be entitled to one 
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copy free of charge. A sale of 350 coples 
would cover expenses, and any profits might 
go to the subscribing societies. 


—Scribner’s for August is a “fiction num- 
ber,’ and contains some tales which are not 
noticeably different in character or interest 
from the thousand and one printed between 
other covers; Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘*.007" 
is an exception. It is a story about locomo- 
tive engines, the locomotive being persont- 
fied and talking in a dialect which Mr. Kip- 
ling seems inferentially to impute to the en- 
gineers and drivers of locomotives. If he is 
right, they talk a language very like that of 
the loafers and blackguards who hang around 
village stations. The story appears to be 


an allegory on the theme that pride goes | 





before a fall, which of course applies to loco- | 


motives as well as to men. Mr. Kipling has 
evidently made a realistic study of the ma- 
chinery of a locomotive, and introduces a 
great many technical terms of which we 
never heard before, and which are no doubt 
accurately used. The question whether the 
dialect is good realism or not we must leave 
to realists. It is a low, blackguardly, vul- 
gar language, and may be said to mark one 
of the boundaries of magazine realism. 
An English-speaking magazine audience will 
not stand filth and obscenity, although filth 
and obscenity are highly realistic; and hence 
we have to go for them to Zola, whose lib- 
erty some of our great masters of fiction 
must often envy. What a splendid theme 
(but for this) an allegory of fire-engines in 
the old days in this city would have been! 
If this barrier could be once broken down, 
as it has been in the domain of certain news- 
papers, a fiction number might be produced 
which would make an unparalleled sensa- 
tion. But realism with us has its prudery, 
of which the rules are thoroughly understood 
in the magazine world. 


—The August Century is altogether an 
excellent collection of papers. In ‘‘The Lord- 
ly Hudson” Clarence Cook praises the scene- 
ry of the Highlands, and seems not to repel 
the opinion that the Creator, in designing 
them, had an eye to their effect as seen from 
the deck of a North River boat. 
Dwight Goodell contributes a 
‘Journey in Thessaly,’’ which deserves pre- 
servation in some form. ‘‘The Alaska Trip,”’ 
by John Muir, is full of valuable informa- 
tion, as is also the article called “Down to 
Java”’ by Mrs. Scidmore. Norway, past and 
present, in contrast, is treated of by Horace 
E. Scudder and Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
All these are more or less illustrated; 
in fact, almost every paper in the num- 
ber has something in the way of 
trations. General Schofield’s article on 
“Controversies in the War Department” 
besides some weighty  profes- 
sional criticism, an important private me- 
morandum of his made in May, 1868, con- 
taining facts never before made public re- 
lating to the impeachment of Andrew John- 
son. It seems, in brief, that when the im- 
peachment trial had reached a stage at 
which the issue hung in the balance, Mr 
Evarts, who was defending the President, 


Thomas 
charming 


illus- 


contains, 


sent for General Schofield, and asked him | 


to consent that ‘‘at any time before the close 
of the impeachment trial’’ his name might 
be sent in as Secretary of War in 
Mr. General Schofield 
mission to confer with General Grant, and 


place of 
Stanton. asked per 
permission was given to speak to the latter 
“jncidentally,”” but not to refer to the pro- 














position as coming from 
Schofield therefore told Grant that he had 





reason to believe that such a proposition | 
would be made, “upon the theory” that the 


President would be acquitted; on which 
Grant cautiously said that he supposed there 
was ‘‘no reasonable doubt” of a conviction, 
but that if such was not to be the event, he 
would be glad to have Schofield in the War 
Department. Another interview with Mr. 
Evarts followed, in which that gentleman 
stated that impeachment was then seen to 
be a mistake by the Republicans, and the 
question was “how to get out of the scrape,” 
and that certain Senators had suggested 
Schofleld’s nomination in order that the Sen- 
ate “might vote upon the President's case 
in the light of that nomination."’ The up- 
shot of it all was that on April 24, 1868, the 
nomination was sent to the Senate, about a 
month later the impeachment failed by a 
single vote, and Schofield was unanimously 
confirmed. Curiously enough, on April 25, 
Grant confidentially requested Schofield not 
to accept, having changed his mind because 
(the editor of the Century suggests in a 
note) he feared the effect the nomination 
would have on the impeachment proceed- 
ings. 

The Atlantic Monthly has several papers 
worth Muir 
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the President. | very truly points out, to determine a 


writer’s value by such tests as la race, 
le moment, and le miliew, without also 
inquiring what he has to say Several 
writers may be mentioned—among others 
Shakspere—who remain important person 
ages in literature, though little or nothing 
is known about the personal influences or 


which their work was 
doubts whether Mr 


circumstances under 


produced If any one 
read 
Enrico Ferri’s paper on “The Delinquent in 
Art and Literature,” what 


more advanced successors are 


and see Taine'’s 

Here 
we have the new criminological search-light 
art with 
critical results. According to 
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five 
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freedom from this detestable bug. whether in 


the shape of caterpillar, pupa. moth, or egg 


The board seems to have absolute war pow- 





ers, for not only have 42,000,000 trees, but 
more than 400,000 buildings, walls, and 
fences been inspected. The results, accord 


ing to the writer, justify the f 


expenditure o 


time and money, 4,000,000,000 of the 


some 
enemy having been destroyed, and the pest 


having been prevented from spreading or 
from seriously injuring the district In which 
it first appearance. With suffi- 
sient appropriations, Massachusetts promises 
New World to the 
The writer somewhat impairs the 


oree of what would 


made its 


to extirpate him from the 
otherwise be a very 
article by suggesting that, in his 
opinion. Congress should help the State. 
He mentions absolutely no reason for think- 
ing that the State needs any help. The chief 
illustrated subjects, not running on serially, 
are “‘The Inauguration,’ by Richard Harding 
with drawings by C. D. Gibson and 
T. de Thulstrup, and the ‘“‘Hungarian Mil- 
lennium,”’ written and illustrated by F. Hop 
kinson 


short 


Davis, 


Smith. Owen Wister has one of his 
stories, in which, to 
mind, he employs his undeniable cleverness 
and gift for story-telling unprofitably. We 
cannot help suspecting that he is a victim 


of the pseudo-patriotic virus which 


Western our 


is doing 
so much to poison letters 


—Five new volumes in the series of ‘Fa- 
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mous Scots’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) show 
that Scotland and her sons stand ready, as 
of old, to maintain the undying glory of her 
elder offspring, even though in some cases 
the footprints are but thin and few. ‘Tobias 
Smollett,’ by Oliphant Smeaton, is valuable 
enough as setting forth the facts of the nov- 
elist’s career; but it is disfigured by a 
rampant style, the flowers of the most 
irritating journalism strewing the pages, to 
use the author’s own accurate and novel il- 
lustration, “as thick as leaves in Vallom- 
brosa.”” ‘James Boswell,’ by Keith Lease, 
is less offensive, but is written throughout 
in a semi-jocose tone, exactly what the au- 
thor complains of in Boswell’s contempora- 
ries—that no one could take him seriously. 
There is the usual attack on Macaulay, yet 
his demonstration of Boswell’s fatuity is 
confirmed on every page, and Mr. Lease re- 
marks, with great naiveté, that it is lucky 
the Temple correspondence was unknown to 
Macaulay, as it would have made his de- 
scription more brilliant. Every anecdote ac- 
cumulated to prove Boswell’s constructive 
skill seems only to set in a clear light his 
congenital mental weakness, for which his 
biographer is forced to find an explanation 
in heredity. The life of ‘Thomas Chal- 
mers,’ by the Rev. W. Garden Blaikie, 
is lively and sympathetic, while dignified in 
tone. If in places the evangelical temper 
seems too prominent, it must be remembered 
that only under the influence of such feel- 
ings could a biographer really enter into 
Dr. Chalmers’s motive and _ methods. 
‘Fletcher of Saltoun’ receives from G. W. 
T. Omond all justice; but after our very 
scanty materials have been drained dry, lit- 
tle is left beyond a tradition of eloquence, 
honesty, and patriotism, rendered ineffective 
by a bitter and impracticable temper. The 
Blackwood group of writers—Wilson, Galt, 
Moir, ete.—is fairly well handled by Sir 
George Douglas, but one doubts if his most 
earnest efforts will do much to revive what 
seems at this day their strangely exag- 
gerated popularity and influence. 














































































CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 


Cromwell’s Place in History. Founded on 
Six Lectures delivered In the University 
of Oxford. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, 
D.C.L. Longmans, Green & Co. 1897. 


“With Cromwell's memory it has fared 
as with ourselves. Royalists painted him 


as a devil; Carlyle painted him as 
the masterful saint who suited his pecu- 
liar Valhalla. It is time for us to regard 


him as he really was, with all his physical 
and moral audacity, with all his tenderness 
and spiritual yearnings, in the world of 
action what Shakspere was in the world of 
thought-—the greatest because the most typi- 
cal Englishman of all time. This, in the 
most enduring sense, is Cromwell's place in 
history. He stands there, not to be im- 
Plicitly followed as a model, but to hold up 
a mirror to ourselves wherein we may see 
alike our weakness and our strength.” 


These are the words which conclude Mr. 
Gardiner’s admirable and instructive essay 
on ‘Cromwell's Place in History.’ They bring 
into view a side of the Protector’s character 
which has been too much overlooked. He 
was an Englishman of Englishmen, he was 
a typical representative of the nation which, 
under his guidance, became the leading 
Power in Europe. 
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Every feature in Crom- | 
well recalls some specially English charac- | thing like the alliance between genius and 


mean by English common _ sense. This 
quality has been possessed by every man 
who has permanently influenced England; 
it was the property of all the Tudors; it is 
to be found in men as different from one 
another as Walpole, William the Third, Pitt, 
Peel, and Palmerston. The want of it was 
the ruin of the Stuarts. They some of them 
had a touch of genius; they most of them 
possessed more than average capacity; they 
none of them, not even Charles the Second, 
were persons of sound sense. Cromwell’s 
decisive energy at every crisis is the quality 
which lies at the basis of half England's 
greatness. The men who snatched the do- 
minion both of America and of India from 
France had many defects and many weak- 
nesses, but they had each and all of them 
this in common: they knew, when the su- 
preme moment came, how to act with de- 
cision. The qualities which gave victory to 
Wolfe at Quebec were the qualities which 
made Inglis defend Lucknow against fear- 
ful odds, and which replanted the standard 
of England in Delhi. The religion, again, 
of Cromwell is exactly the form of religion 
which has influenced every Englishman who 
has been both a man of piety and a man of 
action. No mistake of Carlyle’s was great- 
er than the idea which he certainly im- 
presses on his readers, that the religious 
convictions of Cromwell differed in their 
nature and in their sincerity from the con- 
victions which have governed and do govern 
the lives of hundreds of Englishmen. Crom- 
well would have felt himself quite at home 
with Havelock when marching to Lucknow, 
or with Gordon when defending Khartum. 

Nothing assuredly truer has been said 
about the Protector than that he was a 
typical Englishman, and if Mr. Gardiner’s 
delightful little work did no more than im- 
press this fact upon the world, it would 
have attained its object and rendered a 
lasting service to the students of history. 
But though Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of 
Cromwell is, we doubt not, true, we may 
hesitate to believe that it contains the whole 
truth, or represents the complete and final 
judgment which the world will pronounce 
on the Protector. A man may be the most 
typical Englishman of all time, and yet 
not exactly the greatest of Englishmen, and 
Mr. Gardiner’s description of his hero—for 
Cromwell has become almost as much Mr. 
Gardiner’s hero as he is Carlyle’s—hardly 
answers at least two questions which ine- 
vitably suggest themselves to any one who 
studies Mr. Gardiner’s estimate of the Puri- | 
tan leader. 

Why did Cromwell's career constitute the | 
most extraordinary combination of apparent 
success ending in undoubted failure? 

The higher our estimate of Cromwell's 
genius, the greater is our difficulty in an- 
swering this inquiry. If any one asks how 
Napoleon fell from being the despot of | 
Europe to the position of a helpless prisoner, 
the answer lies ready at hand. No man of 
transcendent powers ever made a greater 
number of moral and intellectual blunders; 
his triumphs are balanced and even en- 
hanced by his failures. The expedition to 
Egypt, and still more the return from 
Egypt, prepare us for the invasion of Russia 
and for the dastardly flight back to France. | 
The Emperor was one of those men in whom | 
there really seems to have existed some- 





madness. Napoleon, moreover, did not fail | 
in the sense in which Cromwell failed. To | 


have achieved great feats, to have exhibited 
to all the world his unrivalied powers, both 
as a soldier and as a statesman, to have 
created a Napoleonic legend, to have made 
himself a name which can never be forgot- 
ten as long as men remember the history of 
France, to have placed himself among the 
rulers of men side by side with Alexander, 
with Cesar, and with Charlemagne, 
achievements which must have gratified the 
most ambitious dreams of Bonaparte. A few 
years’ imprisonment must have been to him 
but a small price to pay for the gratification 
of his love of fame. 


are 


If we are asked why Cromwell’s work 
fell to pieces with the end of his life, and 
why it is that not a single institution can 
be traced to Cromwell as its author, it is 
a far harder matter to find a reply. Dur- 
ing his lifetime Cromwell never met with 
a reverse; in everything which he under- 
took he succeeded. If we look at the im- 
mediate results of his actions, we might 
say that he never made a blunder. Is not the 
true answer one which Cromwell's admirers 
and even his assailants are not willing to 
give? Is it not that, in spite of all his great 
qualities, Cromwell does not rank high 
among statesmen? No fair judge can place 
him side by side with men of great creative 
genius. Alexander, Caesar, Constantine, 
Frederick the Great, stand apart and 
form a class of their own in virtue of hav- 
ing each achieved permanent results. They 
each knew how to build up, they each be- 
came the representative of great move- 
ments, they each looked to the future. The 
peculiarity of Cromwell is that he fixed 
his eyes exclusively upon the requirements 
of the moment. Never did man seize with 
more unerring sagacity upon the measures 
which best met the immediate wants of the 
time. In this quality, as in others, he was 
emphatically English, and, in virtue of this 
keen insight into the needs of the day, he 
avoided errors and achieved immediate suc- 
cess. But of him it might be said, as it 
has been said of Peel, that his insight far 
exceeded his foresight, that he was much 
more clearsighted than longsighted. There 
seems to have been something in his very 
belief in Providence which prevented him 
from taking thought for anything like the 
distant future. 

We may trace this characteristic in al] 
his actions and even more in his omissions. 
It explains how it happened that he never, 
in all probability, definitely determined who 
should succeed to the Protectorate. It is in- 


_ credible that he entertained any fixed design 


of making Richard his successor. 
assuredly not 
character. 


He was 
deficient in knowledge of 
He was not blind to his son's 


| defects, and it needed but slight knowledge 


of Richard to perceive that he had none of 
the qualities required in a man called upon 
to fill a position which at the very lowest 


| demanded both experience in affairs and in- 
' domitable resolution. 


Cromwell undoubted- 
ly wished to maintain a system of parlia- 
mentary government, yet he never under- 
stood that parliamentary government of any 


_ kind would be impossible if he dissolved 


his own Parliament the moment he found 
himself in disagreement with it. It is not 
certain that as regards Ireland Mr. Gardi- 
ner does full justice either to the Puritans 
or to their leader. The exaggerated ad- 
miration of Carlyle and Froude ought not 
to conceal from us the fact that the policy 
of Cromwell, if it had been fairly and per- 
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manently carried out, would have made | impartial of inquirers, and Mr. Gardiner ar- 


every Irish Protestant loyal to the English 
connection, and that this is a good deal 
more than the rulers who succeeded Crom- 
well achieved. But it is certainly charac- 
teristic of the Protector not to have taken 
into account many of the results which 
would inevitably flow from his Irish policy. 
He can hardly have hoped to extirpate 
Roman Catholicism, but nothing short of ex- 
tirpation would have made his action 
towards the Irish Papists a political suc- 
cess. You cannot by persecution transform 
rebels into loyal citizens. 

The case of Ireland, however, is peculiar, 
and, as we have said, the policy of Crom- 
well might have achieved at any rate more 
suecess than the efforts of succeeding states- 
men. The_blunder of blunders was the exe- 
cution of Charles. To urge that Cromwell 
strove hard to avoid this catastrophe and 
wished till the very end of 1648 for a con- 
ference with the King, and that, to use 
Mr. Gardiner’s words, “‘he could but know 
that the pleadings of his own heart were 
reinforced by every motive of policy,” * is 
to damn Cromwell’s statesmanship. What 
Mr. Gardiner’s words mean is that, to meet 
the immediate difficulties of a tremendous 
crisis, Cromwell overlooked every motive of 
policy, and purchased temporary success at 
the sacrifice of the future of Puritanism. 
The dangers of sparing the King’s life were 
great. All that one need contend is that 
they were not nearly as great as the dan- 
gers involved in his death. The execution 
of Charles I. insured the restoration of 
Charles II. The Whig statesmen of 1689 
read aright the lesson of 1649. It is not the 
death of a King, but his banishment, which 
involves the ruin of a dynasty. It may of 
course be said, and with truth, that Crom- 
well expected a longer life than he was 
granted by Providence; that if he had re- 
mained at the head of affairs, say till 1670, 
he would probably have died acknowledged 
King of England, and have become the 
founder of a new race of kings. This is 
true, but the very fact that Cromwell suf- 
fered so much to depend upon the continu- 
ance of his own life betrays exactly the 
weakness which marks all his policy—the 
habit, that is to say, of looking to the pre- 


sent and averting his glance from the 
contemplation of the future. 
But Cromwell, we shall be told, had at 


any rate wide schemes for the formation 
of a great Protestant alliance, of which 
England was to be the head. This Crom- 
well’s admirers are accustomed repre- 
sent as the heroic and the romantic side 
of his statesmanship. Mr. Gardiner’s little 
book. however, does much to dispel our be- 
lief in the Protestant hero. Cromwell did, 
it is true, dream of a grand alliance for the 
protection of Protestantism, but he soon 
found, with his usual clear-sightedness, that 
his visions or schemes were out date 
The Peace of Westphalia had in effect closed 
the era of religious wars. The idea of 
a Protestant alliance was practically ex- 
changed for the commonplace effort to ex- 
tend the colonial dominion of England. Nor, 
if Mr. Gardiner is to be trusted, was this 
effort crowned with any very splendid suc- 
cess. Whether the historian is in this mat- 
ter just to the Protector is open to ques- 
tion, but it would be the height of presump- 
tion for any critic to treat lightly the con- 
clusions of the best-informed and the most 


to 


of 


*’ History of the Great Civil War,” voltti . p. AST 
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rives at the result that in his foreign policy 
Oliver made a definite mistake. He at- 
tempted to render England great by land 
as well as by sea, but to attempt this was 
to overstrain the resources of the country. 
“With her small population and her still re- 
stricted commerce, could England bear the 
double strain to which France proved un- 
equal and be great on land as well as great 
at sea?’ If, with Mr. Gardiner, we answer 
this inquiry in the negative, we are forced 
to the conclusion that in ‘his foreign policy 


Oliver, from want probably of sufficient 
training, failed to show his usual insight; 
but if his foreign pelicy was miscalculated 


there is really no part of his statesmanship 
which, if it be judged by a high standard, 
can called Energy, resolu- 
tion, and knowledge of men, may make a 
man a powerful ruler, but for high states- 
manship something further is required. The 
founder of new institutions must look to the 
future, and Oliver, with all his 
lacked foresight. If we are to adopt Mr 
Gardiner’s formula, and say that the great- 
ness of the Protector lay in his being the 
most typical Englishman of all time, we 
must add that he of the 
marked of English the 
for regarding anything but the requirements 
of the day. 


be successful. 


greatness, 


shared one most 


defects incapacity 


Why has popular tradition painted Crom- 
well as a hypocrite? 


Much may be due to the slanders of the 
Restoration—libertines will always deem 
piety to be hypocrisy; but it is folly to 
attribute lasting effects to malignity and 
calumny It is the gravest of errors to 
imagine that the view taken of a man by 


ak 














his contemporaries can be wholly without 
foundation If men of all classes and ali 
parties came to distrust the Protector, we 
may be certain, not that he was a knave or 
a hypocrite, but that there was something in 
his character and career which naturally 
excited distrust Nor if any one looks at 
Oliver's conduct dispassionately is it hard 
to see what this ‘‘something’™ was. He was 
a man who, beginning his life as a genuine 
religious enthusiast, became a_ successful 
and, we may fairly add, a not over-scrupt 
lous statesmalr To suppose that he was a 
hype e, 0 I his religious co tions 
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surd to fa that the religious 
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that Walpole’s morality was of a far lower 
type than the morality of Cromwell he 


et fa 


Whig Minister was in the strictest sense in- 


of understanding the religious 
yearnings of the Protector, but, just be- 
aust f this difference Valpole was the 
re honest mal f tl two The Minister 
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was a cynic; he took a low view of human 
nature, and made not the remotest effort to 
raise the tone of his generation. He 
the that 
man had his price, and that the price could 
usually pounds, 
and pence 
of humbug; no one felt that he pretended 
to a conscientiousness which he did not pos 


actea 


more or less on principle every 


be expressed in shillings 


but there was about him neo touch 


sess In dealing with Cromwell, on the 
other hand, no one ever felt sure, and to 
this day no one can feel sure, how far his 
action was guided by policy and how far by 
principle We know, for example, that he 


wished to save Charles. We also kaoow that 


he at last and suddenly adopted the viewe 
of enthusiasts who were convinced that jus 
tice demanded the death of Charles Stua: 


Who shall say whether Cromwell was sway 











ed by the dictates of immediate expediency 
or whether he was carried off his feet by 
the contagious influence of a religious fa 
naticism with which in his t 
strong sympathy’ This is an nh 
no man can answer, and for the best of all 
reasons: it is an inquiry to which Oliver 
himself might well have hesitated to reply 
\ keen perception of the ands of the 
moment righteous indignat at Charles 
luplicity, the moral satisra of Andis x 
himself once more in harmeny with 


sentiment of the saints, may each and all 
7 
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well like every other revolutionary leader 
suffered morally from the corrupting at- 
mosphere of revolution, and that the re 
ligious fervor of his early life was clearly 
a good deal cooled by the varied experic es 
of his later career, we ase ¢ rely t 
“ te that forme ends less han 
ancie foes. failed to see how strong were 
o the last the Protect s religious conv 

s, and believed that astounding triumphs 

had bee he reward of profound dissimula 
tion. But here again it is fair to note that 


Mr. Gardiner’s formula has an application 


which he does not himself give to it. Crom 


well in his faults is 


the of 
When foreign critics speak out 


representative 


iis Country 


freely the accusations which they bring 
against England, they charge the country 
with humbug or hypocrisy Every Eng 
shmat and perhaps most fair-minded 
Americans, will assert that the charge is 
just What, however, are the circum 


stances which 


bility? 


ana 


give it currency and plausi 
They are in substance that Eng- 


in her foreign policy 


constantly pro- 


fesses to act on higher principles than those 
which govern the policy of other nations 
This profession is by no means without solid 


foundation No one, 


for example, who stu.- 
lies the history of the abolition of slavery 
an doubt that the abolitionists of England, 
as also the abolitionists of America, were 
governed by hatred of iniquity. No 
again, can doubt that the belief in the 
benefits conferred by English administration 
upon Egypt tells for a good deai in the reso- 
of Englishmen. which Is 
and firmer every day 


really 


one 


lution growing 
to keep a tight 


occupied. But 


firmer 


i grip on the land they bave 
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while this is true, it is also true that Eng- 
lish philanthropy or benevolence is apt to 
coincide with the real or supposed interest 
of England, and that England does not al- 
ways act up to her avowed principles. The 
cynicism of a statesman like Bismarck ex- 
cites less distrust and condemnation than 
does the English avowal, though often per- 
fectly sincere, of high-principled disinterest- 
edness. Cromwell remains in his failings 
the type of English statesmanship. 


BUCKLEY’S METHODISM IN THE UNIT- 
ED STATES. 


{ History of Methodism in the United States. 
By James M. Buckley. In two volumes. 
Illustrated. New York: The Christian Li- 
terature Society, 1897. 


The literary matter in these volumes is 
also published in one volume of 714 pages in 
a binding uniform with the other volumes of 
the ‘‘American Church History Series.’”’ The 
excess of 237 pages in these volumes over 
the one-volume edition is occasioned by the 
introduction of some 235 portraits and a few 
other illustrations. The portraits are very 
interesting, especially the ‘“ last-century 
faces,”’ not all of them “ fine ’’—some of 


them very homely and rugged—but much | 


more indicative of force and character than 
those of the nineteenth-century bishops. 
Some of these, however, are delightful as ex- 
amples of the typical ecclesiastical counte- 
nance, their smile as serenely self-sufficient 
as that of the Assyrian and Egyptian sculp- 
tures of great kings and conquerors. 

It commonly happens with church histo- 
ries that the initial are more interesting 
than the later stages. So far is Methodism 
from being an exception that it furnishes 
the rule with one of its most obvious exam- 
ples. But, although Dr. Buckley devotes 
more than 100 pages to early English Me- 
thodism, they furnish but a brief and dry 
compendium of such elaborate histories as 
those of Stevens and Tyerman. Indeed, 
his entire work has too much of this charac- 
ter. Facts are set down “in disconnection 
dull and spiritless.’’ There is a lack of 
grouping, and we pass from one thing to 
another with a suddenness that is often 
startling. There is, moreover, an absence 
of dramatic sympathy which is very cu- 
Here is a Methodist of the Method- 
ists, and there is ten times more of the 
spirit of early Methodism in the pages 
of ‘Adam Bede,’ though George Eliot was 
an agnostic, than in Dr. Buckley’s his- 
tory. He should have been a good portrait- 
painter for a work so rich in personal inte- 
rest. But Whitefield and the Wesleys, Coke 
and Asbury, and the other giants of those 
days, are bowed off the stage with the least 
possible characterization. Nor have we any 
clearer presentation of the doctrinal con- 
tents of Methodism, or of the differences be- 
tween Wesley and Whitefield which were so 
threatening to the success of the whole busi- 
ness. Properly enough, the emphasis is plac- 
ed upon the moral reformation involved in 
the development of Methodism. Wesley’s 


rious. 


celebrated ‘‘Minutes” are here very much in | 








s 
The Nation. 
was made practical and efficient. It is as- 
tonishing how the fashion went everywhere 


| with Methodism, and how quickly the Ame- 


| rican Methodists adopted it. 





{ 


It is less as- 
tonishing, however, because Asbury, as a 
man of business, was hardly inferior to Wes- 
ley. 

If Dr. Buckley felt any temptation to be 
boastful in writing of the rise and growth 
of Methodism, he withstood it perfectly. An 
ecclesiastical history was never written more 
modestly or more truthfully. Where others 
have endeavored to disguise certain disa- 
greeable facts, he has stripped off the dis- 
guise. A notable instance is furnished by 
Wesley’s attitude towards the American Re- 
volution. That attitude, as expressed in ‘A 
Calm Address to Our American Colonies,’ 
was the same as Dr. Johnson’s in his famous 
‘Taxation No Tyranny.’ The address was not 
inaptly described as ‘‘a bundle of Lillipu- 
tian shafts picked and stolen out of Dr. 
Johnson’s pin-cushion.’’ But Stevens, in his 
history of Methodism, wrote of Wesley’s 
‘‘frankly correcting himself and acknow- 
ledging the right of the colonies in their 
stern quarrel,’’ and he convinced Bancroft of 
the truth of this statement and induced him 
to change what he had written. Yet Ban- 
croft had written nothing but the truth, and 
it was Stevens who was in the wrong, as Dr. 
Buckley plainly shows. The letter on which 


| Stevens relied was written before the ‘Calm 


Address.’ The wonder is that that address, 
together with the connection of the Method- 


| ists with the Church of England in Ameri- 








evidence. Another thing that is brought out | 


very clearly is the primacy of Wesley. Louis 
XIV. was not more the State than Wesley 
was the Church. The sway of Hildebrand 
was not more absolute than his. Immense- 
ly suggestive, too, is the businesslike fash- 
ion in which a great emotional movement 


, 


ca, was not fatal to the prospects of Method- 
ism in this country. Asbury was driven into 
retirement, and the progress of the move- 
ment during the war and for some years af- 
ter was very slow, especially as the Method- 
ists, almost equally with the Quakers, were 
opposed to war, and so brought upon them- 
selves some disrepute. 

If Wesley’s attitude towards American in- 
dependence was unsound, he made great 
amends by his attitude towards slavery, in 
splendid contrast with Whitefield’s base sub- 
serviency and complicity. (Whitefield’s mis- 
sionary labors in America are only briefly 
mentioned by Dr. Buckley, and their rela- 
tion to incipient Methodism and to the 
other sects is not explained.) In their early 
dealings with slavery, the Methodists fol- 
lowed bravely Wesley’s lead. The confer- 
ence of 1780 required preachers holding slaves 
to set them free. In 1784 this action was 
followed up by a demand for the dismissal of 
preachers refusing to comply. The spirit of 
Coke, one of the superintendents sent over 
by Wesley, was precisely that of his chief. 
Asbury was more compliant. On his mo- 
tion the conference of 1808 voted that ‘‘the 
section and rule on slavery be left out” of 
the Forms of Discipline provided for the 
South Carolina conference. The fact was 
that Methodism developed in the South much 
more rapidly than at the North. It was very 
slow to enter New England, where the re- 
action from the excesses of Whitefield and 
Edwards’s ‘‘Great Awakening’’ was of long 
continuance. 

Dr. Buckley’s treatment of the relations 
of Methodism and slavery is throughout per- 
fectly simple and straightforward. In his 
second volume he has three chapters which 
are wholly concerned with these matters. In 
the first of these we have an account of the 
abolitionist secession of the Wesleyan Con- 
nection under the lead of Orange Scott and 
La Roy Sunderland in 1842. This was a re- 
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turn to first principles which had been out- 
raged in 1808 by the withdrawal of the pro- 
hibition of slaveholding by lay Methodists. 
The temper of those anti-slavery Methodists 
who were not ready to secede was much 
stiffened by the abolitionist secession. There 
was an inundation of anti-slavery petitions 
to the General Conference. But the Sumter 
gun of this disunion was the anti-slavery de- 
mand for the retirement of Bishop Andrews, 
who had married a slaveholding wife. There 
was a great debate which ended in the se- 
cession of the Southern Methodists, number- 
ing 459,569 members and 1,519 travelling 
preachers. Henry Clay saw in this secession 
a menace to the dissolution of the Union, 
which his Compromise of 1850 did something 
to delay. The timidity of organized religion 
was manifested in the entire course of this 
controversy in the Methodist Church. The 
issue was forced upon the bishops by the 
people, in whom the anti-slavery spirit of 
Wesley still survived. 


Dr. Buckley, before entering upon this 
task, had qualified himself for a courageous 
treatment of the emotional excesses of 
Methodism by the study of other similar 
phenomena in our own time. It is an in- 
teresting fact that these excesses, hysterical, 
cataleptic, and so on, attended the logical 
and argumentative preaching of Wesley 
much more than Whitefield’s impassioned 
eloquence. There must still be many Method- 
ists who will resent as wholly inadequate 
Dr. Buckley’s account of these things as 
the result of ‘‘concentrated attention,” and 
his depreciation of them as having no neces- 
sary or invariable connection with any 
moral change. But whatever of sympathy 
is lacking in his treatment of this matter, 
there is enough, yet not too much, when 
he comes to speak of ‘‘the typical itinerant.’’ 
When we consider what the typical itinerant 
was, his meagre pay, at first about $60 a 
year, his constant journeyings, the hardships 
he endured, and the rebuffs which he en- 
countered, his passionate enthusiasm and 
sincerity, we cease to wonder at the success 
that waited on his ministry, especially when 
we consider how often he was selected by 
Asbury for his work and energized and di- 
rected by Asbury’s tireless will. After com- 
ing to America, Asbury ‘‘preached 16,500 
sermons, ordained more than 4,000 preachers, 
travelled on horseback or in carriages more 
than 270,000 miles.”’ Dr. Buckley asks, ‘Can 
his career be paralleled?’’ Wesley beat As- 
bury a good deal in the number of sermons, 
preaching 40,000 after he was thirty-six 
years old; ‘‘generally preaching at five in 
the morning; one of the most healthy exer- 
cises in the world,” and travelling 225,000 
miles. 

Coke, Asbury’s co-superintendent of the 
American Methodists, was a less simple 
character, suggesting some interesting psy- 
chological problems. One of his biographers 
writes that “he would have been a greater 
statesman if he had had fewer devices.” 
One of his devices was to get himself made 
an Anglican missionary bishop of India, the 
English Wesleyans being slack in mission- 
ary enterprise, with the understanding that 
he would “return most fully into the bosom 
of the Established Church.’’ Another of his 
devices (1799) was an elaborate scheme for 
the adoption of the English Methodists by 
the Established Church, and still another 
(1791), behind Asbury’s back, had for its 
object the absorption of the American Me- 
thodists in the American Episcopal Church. 
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The overtures were made to Bishop White. 
Dr. Buckley probably expected some “‘dissi- 
dence of [Methodist] dissent’ when he 
wrote: “Had such a union been formed, it is 
certain that neither the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church nor American Methodism would 
have been what it now is, and it is possible 
that something better than either might 
exist.” 

Only those who are entirely unacquainted 
with the relations of Methodism in its for- 
mative stage to the Church of England will 
find anything strange in Coke’s various 
coquetries with her. Wesley prized a valid 
ordination so much that he availed himself 
of “a rather shadowy Greek prelate’’ to 
ordain some of his preachers. When, with 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Creighton, he ordained 
two elders for America, and made Coke and 
Asbury superintendents, he shuffled a good 
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a heretic of the heretics, to the department 
of biology in Wesleyan University—‘‘the 
best way,” he said, “‘to kill off the old the- 
ology.”’ One would gladly know how the old 
theology is faring among the Methodists of 
these last days; what changes, if any, it 
has undergone te meet the requirements of 
modern thought and science. 
things we have no mention whatsoever. 


UN ation. 


Eye 
and Animate Things. By William Hamil- 
ton Gibson. Illustrated by the Author. 
Harper & Bros. 1897. 


' Familiar Features of the Roadside: The 


deal to save the appearance of consistency, | 


while in fact he was acting upon a view of 


primitive episcopacy now generally accepted | 


by the most eminent scholars. In America, 
Asbury’s face was set as a flint against the 
administration of the ordinances by preach- 
ers who were not clergymen of the English 
Church. But for the Revolutionary War the 
English Church in America might have ab- 
sorbed Wesley's Methodists, as the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists did White- 
field's. 
of independence for the colonies, it was 
also a war of independence for the American 
Episcopal Church and for the American 
Methodists, separating the former from the 
Church of England and the latter from its 
English branch. But long after the power 
of George III. was broken in America, the 
band of Wesley was heavy on his subjects 
on this side of the Alantic. 
laxity, at the present time, as compared with 
his ideals of temperance and amusement, 
“softness and needless. self-indulgence,” 
would have broken his great heart if he 
could have foreseen it from the summit of 
his years. 

It is a mistaken idea that the growth of 
Methodism in America was steady and un- 
impeded once it got fairly under way. In 
1796 there was a loss of nearly 3,000 mem- 
bers; a loss of 11,000 in this and the two 
preceding years. These losses were mainly 
owing to the secession of the Republican 
Methodists under the lead of a certain 
O’Kelly, to whom the new bishops seemed 
too much like the old king. His following 
soon broke up. 


chapters on slavery, to which we have al- 
ready referred, there are others in which 
the famous scandals of the Book Concern 
are overhauled, and various aspects: of 
growth and change are briefly indicated and 
discussed. There are also chapters on the 
other ‘“‘Branches of the Common Root,”’ the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, the Wes- 
leyan Connection, and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South. The Book Concern is 
an institution which sends its roots far 
down into the soil of primitive Methodism, 
8O prominent a feature was Wesley's sale 
of his writings in the propagation of his 
religious opinions. Its sales, East and West, 
are now $2,000,000 yearly, and it distri- 
butes $125,000 yearly ‘‘to the 
saints.’ Several pages dealing with the 
educational development are purely external 
—giving a list of endowments and bequests 
and little more. Of these one of the most 
remarkable was that of Dr 
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Daniel Ayres, 





Flowers, Shrubs, Birds, and Insects. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. D. Appleton & Co. 
1897. 


Memories of the Months: Being Pages from 
the Notebook of a Field-Naturalist and 
Antiquary, to wit, Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
Bart., M. P. Edward Arnold. 1897. 


Vivacious and even quiet popular records 
of natural-history observations possess a 
great fascination for the Teutonic race. Other 
races take pleasure in such records, but 
they do not seem to find in them the deep 


, Satisfaction which Germans, Scandinavians, 


| from. 
But that war was not only a war | 


Their moral | 


and English-speaking peoples obtain there- 
It may be that these latter have lived 
somewhat nearer to nature, and like to hear 
the story which charmed their ancestors 
well and often told. They seem never to 
tire of accounts of elves and fairies and 
giants, or, failing these, of the forests and 
meadows where the fairies might well be 
at home. The names of our common plants 
show how much of this fairy and folk-lore 
is still held in fond remembrance. When, 
therefore, one with sharp eyes, and keen 
ear, and a facile pen, and possibly a skilful 
brush, tells the story of any part of out- 
of-doors, he is sure of attentive listeners. 
It may, perhaps, be true that a part of 
the charm comes from the humiliating fact 
that we all like to have our work done for 
us, and that it is pleasanter to read about 
the story of nature than to take the trouble 
to tell it to ourselves. One swinging in 
his shady hammock, under whispering trees, 
extracts deep pleasure from the perusal of 
the records of those who are keeping eyes 
and ears open in the discomfort of a tropi- 
cal sun. We are spared the fatigue of actu- 
al travel and exposure; another is deftly 
taking the chestnuts out of the fire for us. 


And the pleasure is almost as great when 
In Dr. Buckley’s second volume, after the 


; 





one reads about the swamps and thickets 
and sandhills near home; the accounts are 
as fascinating as the stories of tropical ad- 
venture, provided, always, the account is not 
too instructive. There is one class of read- 
ers who get 
of such books, 
woods and meadows, but who cannot, from 
lack of time or training, tell the story of the 
birds and flowers to suit themselves. They 
lelight in the descriptions which others pre- 
pare; they appropriate the well-arranged 
material brought by others. There is, be- 
a very large class, happily increas- 
ing. to whom such records of nature are 
guide-books to be tested on the spot. These 
latter take the score into the forest at day- 
break and watch for a false note in the 
melodies and harmonies. The three latest 
guide-books are now in our hands. In some 
respects they are like their predecessors, but 
each has its own characteristics. 

Mr. Hamilton Gib 


sides, 


sun’s early death, 


But of these 


Spy: Afield with Nature among Flowers 





a still greater enjoyment out | 
namely, those who know the | 
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out-of-doors study in this country has sus 
tained a serious loss. His eye, and ear, and 
hand were always truthful, and this gave 
him confidence to make wide excursions 
even into the fields which might be 
claimed by specialists. But there was, with 
this confidence, a modesty which led every 
specialist to welcome him as a friend, and 
not as a rash intruder. The present book, 
‘Eye Spy,’ is somewhat like the earlier and 
larger one, which has delighted innumerable 
readers, ‘Bright Eyes.’ First of all, it is a 
sympathetic book; the author, who was av 
once the writer and draughtsman, always 
alert, cannot let a single thing worth men- 
tioning escape the telling, and the telling ts 
like a confidential talk among intimate 
friends about what certain other intimate 
friends have been doing. A charitable con- 
struction is put upon everything, and so the 
story runs along without a hint of anything 
unpleasant. Like many posthumous books 
the pages contain a few errors which the 
author, if here, would have corrected. For 
instance, on page 139 we have Polygaric 
where Mr. Gibson would have said Agaric 
He would not have placed Sprengel’s dis 
covery as far back as 1735 (p. 166), and said 
on page 167, “It remained for Darwin 
seventy years later, to interpret the prob- 
lem,”’ for at that time Darwin was minus 
four years old. But it is 
point out errors in proof-reading or edit- 
ing. Such errors as exist will not prove 
very misleading to those who delight tn the 
beautifully printed pages, the exquisite de 
lineations, and the story of nature told with 
an irresistible charm. Mr. Gibson was not 
spoiled by the was his own 
teacher in what was best, who 
bave the task of training amateur natural- 
ists should see well to it that they catch 
if they can the secret of his success in 
teaching himself. His enthusiasm was never 
chilled, nor, on the other hand, did it carry 
him tomawkishsentimentalism. Those of us 
who had the pleasure of knowing him re- 
member the attractiveness of his enthusiasm 

-he carried us duller ones along with bim 
whether we would or not; and in his books 
he does this with all his readers. Countless 
readers will, with those who knew him per- 
sonally, treasure these last 
from his portfolio, and express the hope that 
all of his careful sketches may be given to 
the public in some permanent form. 

Mr. Mathews, work hitherto is 
more or less known to readers, has 
given us a faithful guidebook for our road- 
himself strictly 
but he as- 
fences are 


ungracious to 


schools; he 
and those 


leaves taken 


whose 
our 
sides. He does not confine 
to the space between the fences, 
that in 


constructively down; 


sumes most cases the 
and so he takes us on 
short and very attractive walks by most de- 
and his book is all the better 


flowers, and insects are faith- 


vious paths, 
for it. Birds, 
fully considered and described in untechni- 
cal language, the whole brought into proper 
relations with their surroundings. His ac- 
count can be unhesitatingly commended for 
summer strolls. 


Maxwell's book is rather less limited in its 


| scope than either of the two American works 


just noticed. More or less antiquarian lore, 
and here and there a bit of rural economy, 
a hint of fishing, and so on, carry us a little 
further afield than when we are guided by 
Gibson or Mathews. The author says in 
the preface that his notebooks were slip- 
shod, and this may well be; but, so far as a 
reading they are slip- 


careful has shown, 
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shod for ease of progression, and this in the 
country is not a fault. Sir Herbert has 
made his notes on the spot, and hence, 
though with an appearance of carelessness, 
they are accurate. And, finally, we may 
say that the three books taken as the 
heading for this notice are all laid down 
on out-of-door lines, and were not first 
drawn up in a windowless library. We con- 
gratulate our readers on the gratification 
they will have as they add these books to 
the scores of excellent ones which have pre- 
ceded them from Walton’s time, or even 
long before, down. The list is a long one, 
and none of the works can be spared. 


A Manual of Aesopic Fable Literature: A 
First Book of Reference for the Period 
ending A. D. 1500. [Romance and Other 
Studies, by G. C. Keidel, Ph.D., Assistant 
in Romance Languages in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. Number Two. First 
Fascicule.] Baltimore. 

Dr. Keidel’s introduction gives a brief 
statement of the scope of his study and a 
description of three facsimiles of works 
whose appearance here is entirely irrele- 
vant. There is no systematic account of 
the Aesopic Fable, and the fascicule consists 
of lists of titles relating to the following 
topics: ‘‘History of Aesopic Fable Litera- 
ture,” “History of Related Subjects,” “‘His- 
tory of Special Fields of Fable Literature,” 
“Definition of Fable,” ‘‘History of Single 
Fables,” “Tables of Fable Literature,” and 
“Incunabula.’”’ The author states that the 
Aesopic Fable is ‘in the domain of his habi- 
tual studies,”” but to judge by his present 
performance he is astonishingly ignorant of 
the field. A glance at the section ‘Volks- 
kunde” in the Bibliography of the Ger- 
mania, or at the Jahresbericht tiber die Er- 
scheinungen auf dem Cebicte der Germani- 
schen Philologie, or at the indexes of the 
great folk-lore journals, will show how la- 
mentably incomplete are the lists mentioned 
above. For example, Dr. Keidel mentions 
but six histories of single fables: one by 
himself in the Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende 
Litteraturgeschichte, an anonymous one in 
Harper’s Magazine, and one in Bédier’s 
Fabliaur, leaving but three independent 
works. Surely, Dr. Keidel does not suppose 
that these are all, and yet he says, p. xiii: 
“‘With the complete list of books on Fable 
Literature here cited before him, any stu- 
dent may approach the subject for serious 
study without great misgivings as to a lack 
of the necessary material for general in- 
vestigations, etc.’’ In the list of definitions 
of Fable the height of absurdity is reached 
by the citation of ‘Webster, International 
Dictionary, 8. v. fable and apologue.” 

The author has bestowed great pains on 
the bibliographical details of his work, with 
some curious results. In citing the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, he gives not only the size, 
“8vo, 1,272 pp.,’’ but the wholly useless: 
“Bureau de la Revue des Deux Mondes, 20 
Rue Saint-Benoit.” In citing Hervieux, 
‘Les Fabulistes Latins,’ he gives five sepa- 
rate entries for the five volumes, and under 
every one we have: ‘Librairie de Firmin- 
Didot et Cie., 56 Rue Jacob.”” The author 


says he has made generous use of bold-faced 
type, and “hopes it will, with the numerous 
Reference Lists appended, make the present 
Manual one of easy and rapid reference—an 
essential characteristic of such a work only 
too often overlooked by compilers.” 


How 






, 
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generous the author has been is shown on 


pp. 68-60, where may be found 84 successive 
lines of bold-faced type conveying—the num- 
ber of leaves in the various editions of the 
incunabula cited in an earlier part of the 
work! It is, however, upon the list of in- 
cunabula that Dr. Keidel has expended most 
of his labor. It might be criticised for its 
contents, e. g., if Vincent of Beauvais is in- 
cluded, so should other medizwval works 
containing fables be. But there are more 
serious faults. First, as to arrangement: 
the works are given in the supposed order 
of printing, but about a third are merely 
approximate dates, and why make such an 
uncertain matter the basis of tabulation? 
In consequence of this the same work is 
entered several times because different dates 
are assigned by different authorities. The 
only authorities cited in the list of 178 in- 
cunabula are: Hervieux, ‘Les Fabulistes La- 
tins,’ Brunet’s ‘Manuel,’ and the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue, 8. v. Aesop. The list of in- 
cunabula is followed by several reference 
lists, most of which are entirely out of 
place. It is impossible to see why the num- 
ber of leaves of the folio and quarto edi- 
tions should be given in a separate list, and 
that, too, as has been said, in the most 
prominent type. The list of ‘‘Cities Where 
Preserved’’ duplicates the list of ‘‘Extant 
Copies,’ and the “Alphabetical List of 
Sales and Catalogues’’ and the separate list 
of ‘‘Prices Brought” are of no practical use 
to the student of Aesopic literature. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Keidel has 
lavished so much labor to so little purpose. 
He seems to have printed the contents of his 
notebooks, and has produced a work of 
small value to students, and which, it is no 
exaggeration to say, might have been con- 
densed imto a dozen pages. 





Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine. 
By Edward A. Freeman. With illustra- 
tions from drawings by the Author, and a 
preface by W. H. Hutton, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Macmillan. 1897. $2.50. 


The historian Freeman was always great- 
ly interested in geography, in topography, 
and in buildings, as, indeed, an historian 
ought to be. His possession of considerable 
means enabled him to travel much, and he 
used his journeys to excellent advantage 
by constant and close study of the localities 
in which his historical interest was centred. 
His many volumes of historical essays 
show this strong interest in ancient cities 
and in ancient structures, and, besides 
those, there are detached essays on purely 
architectural subjects, and several volumes 
devoted almost exclusively to towns and the 
buildings which compose them. ‘Historical 
and Architectural Sketches, Chiefly Italian,’ 
appeared in 1876, and ‘Sketches from the 
Subject and the Neighbor-Lands of Venice’ 
appeared in 1881, and now a third volume 
appears, uniform in size with the others, 
and worthy to be their companion. 
the three volumes is illustrated by very 
singular drawings, unskilful quite beyond 





Each of | 


the power of vords to express their unskil- | 


fulness; but also, we think, erroneous—ex- 


actly as a bad drawing of a flower or bush | 


fs erroneous—erroneous in the sense of giv- 
ing a false idea of the object represented. 
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it with the student. That he had seen the 
building with his own eyes and had set 
down on paper just what he saw, was 
enough, he seems to have thought, to show 
to the reader also what he, the writer, had 
seen. How completely a bad drawing of a 
good building can misrepresent that build- 
ing was unsuspected by him. 

The same oversight, or error, marks the 
literary treatment of architecture in the 
books under consideration. Mr. Freeman is 
often mentioned as a writer on architecture 
whose words are of weight, but it must be 
stated plainly that these words are of weight 
only as suggestions as to date and origin, 
and that to the better informed student. 
Nowhere in Mr. Freeman’s work is there 
any indication that he was interested in 
oonstruction, or that he knew what con- 
struction was, or that architectural styles 
depend upon it; nor is architectural sculp- 
ture of interest to him except as he thinks, 
or fancies, that such and such a piece of 
carving must have been done at the order 
of some historical personage in whom, for 
the moment, he is interested. This archi- 
tectural criticism is inconcelvably insular, 
and he compares Continental work with 
English to the disadvantage of the former 
in a most amusing way. More than almost 
any other writer that we can name he mis- 
understands the artistic purpose in fine 
ancient buildings, and ignores the impor- 
tant to insist upon the trivial. 

It is because long essays by Mr. Freeman 
are printed as prefatory or explanatory no- 
tices to plates from drawings by others, and 
because he is ranked seriously among wri- 
ters on architecture, that it has seemed 
necessary to make these remarks. The book 
before us cannot be praised as a treatise 
on architecture. As an assistant to the 
guide-books, as an additional and fuller 
guide-book for the region which it covers, 
it must be praised and should be freely used, 
in spite of the extraordinary blunder on p. 
204, where we are told that the great south 
spire of Chartres is modern and of iron, al- 
though ‘‘it very well reproduces the outline 
of the elder one of wood.”’ 





Papers and Notes on the Genesis of the Dia- 
mond. By the late Henry Carvill Lewis. 
Edited by Prof. T. G. Bonney. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1897. 

Abstracts of these interesting papers ap- 
peared about ten years ago, but a singularly 
unhappy fate has attended the production of 
the complete texts. The talented young 
geologist who wrote them, and whose work 
on the ‘Glacial Geology of Great Britain’ was 
reviewed in these columns ia 1895, died in 
1888, committing his manuscript to George 
H. Williams, whom also his colleagues have 
to lament. The manuscripts were then com- 
mitted to Prof. Bonney. 

In his preface the editor announces as Mr. 
Lewis’s view of the genesis of the diamond 
that it is due to ‘‘the action of an extremely 
basic rock upon carbonaceous material.’’ As 
the editor must have read the papers, and 
these are clear in their statements, one can 
only say that Mr. Bonney’s representation 
is singularly misleading. Lewis never saw 
the Kimberley mines, but examined suites 


| of specimens with most painstaking care, 


Mr. Freeman always had the notion that a | 


simple, straightforward, well-meant draw- 
ing of a piece of architecture ought to carry 


and his conclusions are in the main geologi- 
cally correct. The mines are volcanic 
“necks,”’ or the conduits of ancient volca- 
noes, filled for the most part with an igneous 
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breccia which arose from the breaking up of | Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward 


solid lava crusts in liquid lava. With the 
breccia are mingled fragments of wall rock. 
Much of the wall rock is a bituminous shale, 
and some geologists have ascribed the for- 
mation of the diamonds to the action of the 
igneous rock on this material. Not so 
Lewis, who wrote: ‘“‘The diamonds are as 
much a part of the Kimberley rock as bio- 
tite, garnet, titanic and chromic iron, and 
perovskite, and, like these minerels, may be 
considered a rock ingredient.’”’ He also 
points to the abundance of minute, almost 
microscopic, crystals of black diamond as 
evidence that these were not enclosures 
brought up from some other matrix, such as 
gneiss or itacolumite. The shale, he truly 
says, is most plentiful near the top of the 
Kimberley mine, and less frequent in the 
deeper portions; while the diamonds ‘‘con- 
tinue just as abundant, if not more so, the 
deeper the mines are explored.”” They are, 
according to Lewis, never found in, or espe- 
cially associated with, the foreign inclu- 
sions: and this is correct. As to the origin 
of the carbon, Lewis does not commit him- 
self. 





| 


| 


Lewis went astray in hls interpretation of 


the fractured diamonds of these deposits 


Some of the gems go to pieces spontaneously | 
| 


after they have been extracted; these speci- 
mens have, as a rule, a peculiar brownish 
color, and are readily distinguished by ex- 
perts. The cause of the disintegration is 
very probably included gas. The fragments 
of diamonds found in the rock itself are 
rarely if ever of this character, nor do they 
present any other peculiarity. They are in 
all respects comparable with the broken 
porphyritic crystals of other minerals which 
Lewis observed in the rock, and all these 
fractures are referable to the moment of ex- 
plosive expulsion of the lava from its deep- 
seated source. Such fracturing is common 
in igneous rocks. 

These papers give full attention to the 
mineralogical composition of the rock which 
Lewis named Kimberlite. It is chiefly com- 
posed of olivine and contains no feldspar 
Tt closely resembles some stony meteorites 
Similar rocks are found in the United States, 
but the diamond has been detected in its 
original matrix only in the South African 
deposits. 
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Ry Miss S. F. Price. 72 Illustrations, mostly life size, 
with a botanical guide. Quarto, $2 25. 


“Seventy-two excellent figures of our native ferns 
are given, for the most part with a sufficient distinct 
ness to make their identification merely child's play 

. . Both Miss Price and Mr. Schuyler Mattbews have 
rendered good service in their botanical sketches, and 
we must ask them for more.'’—The Nation. 
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the Third. Year XVI. (First Part). Edit- 

ed and translated by Luke Owen Pike. 

London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. c¢ 

338. 

An interval of some five years and a half 
separates the publication of this volume and 
that of the Year-Books of 15 Edward III. 
The delay has not been the editor’s fault, 
and we are now assured that the publica- 
tion of these excellent volumes will proceed 
“not less rapidly, at any rate, than in ear- 
lier years.’" Not only is the thorough and 
scholarly method of editing, which Mr. Pike 
introduced, to be continued, but a Calendar 
of the Plea Rolls of the Common Bench ts 
to be published, “including all the cases 
which reached final judgment or issue.’’ 
This will be of great service to legal scho- 
lars. 

Much the greater part of Mr. Pike's learn- 
ed ‘‘Introduction’’ is devoted to the con- 
sideration of a case relating to a charter of 
Edward Ill. to the burgesses of Wells, 
and to the history of that borough. This 
has less interest for us than for English 
scholars; but still the students of the sub- 
ject of corporations will find it valuable. | 
“It was really about the reign of Edward | 
i: ai that the idea of the lay corpo- 





| ration, the lay persona ficta (as now under- | 


| stood), was painfully elaborated.’ Those who 


| have visited the beautiful city of Wells will 


be interested in this passage: ‘“‘They [the 
burgesses of Wells] had wished to havethetr | 
town walled, embattled, and moated. A lit- | 
tle before this time [1342] the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells (Ralph of Shrewsbury) | 
had applied for a license to fortify his own | 
palace with wall and battlements and tur- 
rets; and he succeeded where they failed 
His battlements still remain, with a moat 


; around them, as a monument of this memo- 
| rable struggle of the fourteenth century.” 


At p. xxii Mr. Pike has an interesting 
passage on peasants, “a word which does 
not often occur in the Year-Books."" A pea- 
sant, he says, is etymologically an inhabi 
tant of the country (pays or pais). But a 
freeholder could not be a peasant: and so 
when an issue was to be tried by the coun- 
try (patria, pats), the word pais did duty 
for a word (patria) with which it had no 
etymofogical connection; being itself de- 
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rived from pagus or pegensis. And so an is- 
sue to be tried by the pais could not be 
tried by the paisans, because they were 
not free and lawful men 

At p. 29, the Latin record is preserved 
of a case involving the trial of a jury by an 
attaint jury of twenty-four. Three of the 
original jury were dead 

It is interesting to see the appearance ir 
1342 of names with which we are now fa 
miliar. The manors of Wassyntone and of 
Seggewyke, in Sussex, and the names of 
Henry de Walcote, Thomas de Musegrove, 
Thoms Doraunt, John Del Feld, Ranf cd 
Bethum, or, as it is variously spelled, Be 
thun and Bethon (meaning Beetham in 
Westmorland), and Hugh de Chew, are 
among those which should interest many of 
our readers 

In a strictly legal point of view, this 
volume has less interest than moet of tts 


predecessors 
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derings. 

By Prof. W. M. Ramsay, author of ‘St. 
Paul, the Traveller,” ete. Octavo, gilt 
top, $1 75. 

No conception of the real status of Turkey is 
possible unless something is understood of ‘the 
interlacing and alternation of the separate and un- 
races." Such an understanding te 
sdmirably presented in Prof. Ramsay's book, 
which gives a near and trustworthy insight into 
1al Turkish conditions.""—{N. Y¥. Times. 





Most valuable and instructive. . . . The in 
rmation presented is the result of twelve years’ 
esearch and travel. . . . The volume must re 
iain an authority in its subject matter.'’—[The 
Congregationalist 
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FOR 30 BOYS. $600 A YEAR. 


Let me have your boy; the sooner the better 
for him, for you, and for me. With him, success 
is to turn out well. With you, it isto choose with 
pcos With me. it is to send your boy to col- 
ege with every promise of inteilectual, moral, and 
physical symmetry. The school question is a big 
one. Shall { send you my pamphlets on it? 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A 90 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass , will re- 
ceive into her family, as boarders, one or two young 
girls who are attending scbool in Boston, 
References: 

Rt. Rev. Willlam Lawrence, D.D., Boston; Rev. Leigh- 
ton Parks, D.D , Boston; A. 8. Wheeler, Esq , 72 Marl- 
borough St., Boston; Prof. F. W. Chandler, Mass. In 
stitute Tec hnology, Koston; Rev. Prof. A. Vv. G. Allen, 
D.D., 9 RN, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEMY mn. Ladies 


Begins its 69th year September 16, offering enlarg- 
ed opportunities. bree Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College-fitting Course. Address 

Miss LAURA 8S. WATSON, Prin., Andover, Mass. 





RS. PHILIP S. STONE, 


Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. 
Both sexes. Regular and Elective Courses. De- 
s conferred. Fits for College. Music, Art, 
odern Languages, specialties. Steam heat, elec: 
trie li pnt home comforts. Write for Catalog. E. J. 
GRA D.D., President, Williameport, Pa. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Conn. 
Prepares for the best —— and scientific 
schools. The next year opens Sept. 
EDWARD  COY. Head Master. 


- NEWPORT, R. I. 


Small Boarding School for Boys 


JOHN B. DIWAN (Harvard, A.M.), Head Master. 
Preparation for any College or Scientific School. 
Circular and references sent upon application. 


NEW YORK 4 Saoeet, (a Dwight Method 
LAW SCHOOL York city / Of Instruction. 


LL.B. in two years; LL M. in three years High stan- 
dards. Largest Law School in U S_ Send for Cata- 
logue. GEORGE CHASE, an. 
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The Peekskill “Military Academy. — 


Prepares for Colleges and Government Schools. 
Thorough business course Openalil Year. Fall term 
Sept. 15. Col. L. H. ‘CERAM, Prin., SOnees, H. ¥. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
A Geet oF Sent for Girls. Comforts of Home. 


R_ GILMAN is the Director. 
NCAMBIIDGE, MASS. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
Family and Home School for both sexes. 
(45th Year.) Apply to ALLEN BROTHERS. 








Teachers, etc. 
| Paggicinted: NANDMUSICinGERMANY. 


—Young ladies desirous of acquiring facility ae 
German conversation may become ip mates of a 
man home situated in a provincial capital noted for 
musical culture. For partie ulars, address 

* PROFESSOR,”’ 


VERY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER, 

having given up his porition for the special study 

of Greek and German abroad, is open for an engage- 

ment. Would also teach Latin or History. Best refer- 
ences. PH. D. care of the sation, 


care Nation. 


ARLE SW. STONE, Tutor for Har. 
vard. 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


—— 


KIN DERGARTEN SUPPLIES 





at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 East oe Street, N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogu 
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School Agencies. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 


ton; 70 5th Ave.,N Y.; 355 Wabash ave , Chicago; 1242 
12th St, Wash.; 420 Cent. Bdg . Min’apolis; 728 Cooper 
Bdg , Denver; 107K. & P.Bdg , Kansas City; 25 King st,, 
Toronto; 525 Stims’a Bk., Los Angeles, Ag cy Man. free. 


ILBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH. Manager. 





YOR COLLEGE apd SPONS 
EW 
Apply to ALBERT & Cute eciensh Building, Chicago. 





CHE RMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S. 
Established 1855. 3 E. i4th St., N.Y. 


Publications in French 


Attention is called to the following series of re- 
prints, as of great value to the student as well as 
to the general reader of French. 


Romans Choisis. 


12mo, paper, 60 cents; cloth, 85 cents. 
No. 9, LA NEUVAINE DE COLETTE. 
JEANNE SCHULTZ. 236 pages. 
19. PERDUE. By Mme. Hesry GREVILLE. 
With English notes by Georcg McLean HARPER, 
Pb.D., 
versity. 


By 
No. 


359 pages. 


Complete catalogue on application. For sale by all book- 
sellers, or po: tpaid on receipt of price by the publisher, 


William R. Jenkins 


851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York. 





French and German 
BOOKS. 


The latest French and German Books 
Are promptly imported and kept for sale. 
All Standard Works continually in stock. 
Write for new list of late Fiction. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


LIBRARIES 


Library Catalogue Mailed Free. 
LISTS PRICED GRATIS. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


— ~ ‘“TIODNT 
F. W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
254 Sth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts , New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz's British Authors. Teub- 
ners Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 

and Lately | as soun as peaeued. 


‘4 TALOGUE Vo. 44 OF BOOK -S AND 
Pamphlets, miscellaneous in their character but 
in the main aw: to America, now ready. 
A. 8, CLARE. 174 Fulton St.. New York. 











WILLIAMS, 25 EAST 10TH : SZ 


« N. Y., Dea er in Magazines and other Pertodi- 
onls. Sets, v ‘volumes, ¢ or single aumbers, 


UCIUS B. SWIFT, Hubbard Block, 
Indfanapolis, Attorney and Counseillor-at-Law. 
Investors’ counsel, corporation law, general litigation. 





Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 





Everett O. Fisk & (o., Props ,4 Ashburton PI, Ros- | 





Asst Prof. of French in Princeton Uni- | 








Practically tested by 
fast riders, rough riders 
and fair riders, 1897 Co- 
lumbias have not been 
found wanting in speed, 

| strength and beauty. 
5%, Nickel Steel Tubing, 
patent flush joints and 
direct tangent spokes 

| are some of the new 
features. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogne free from asy 
dealer ; by mail for one 2-ceant 




















TOUurs. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 

1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS AND EXCURSIONS 
OF ALL KINDS. 

Fine University, Hospital, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSES, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Best references. lllus- 
ee pampblete sent on application. 





EUROPEAN BICYCLE TOUR. 


Allexpenses, 70 days. $420. 
C. H. SMITH, 218 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Trausfers of money to 
of Eur pe, Australia, and South Africa; also 

make collec ions and issue Commercial 
Cc lit and Traveliers’ Credits, available in all 
Teall, parts of the world, 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, 
Greenwich, Conn. An ideal home for health and re- 


creation seekers. Beautiful scenery; very accessible; 
moderate | rates. H. M. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


‘aon Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


Letters 








(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 


adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents, 


GOLDEN SCEPTRE. 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 








